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Wirurn the last half-century the sub- 
ject of woman’s position and preroga- 
tives has been discussed with a degree 
of liberality and justice before this pe- 
riod wholly unknown. Indeed, it may 
be regarded as one of the tokens of the 
advancement of the age, that this once 
forbidden theme has attracted so much 
consideration, and, better still, that in 
this country, legislation has already done 
something towards alleviating the con- 
dition of woman in certain essential re- 
spects. Yet much, very much still re- 
mains to be done, even on this import- 
ant point, and the real emancipation of 
the sex from all arbitrary restraints is 
still far from being accomplished. Un- 
fortunately, too, the now somewhat 
hackneyed theme of ‘ Woman’s Rights ’ 
has become distasteful to many well- 
constituted minds, because it has too 
often been advocated by women who 
were foolish enough to think their re- 
forms should be begun by assuming 
male attire, or weak enough to link free 
love, and a general tendency toward 
disorder, with much that was really true 
and just in their demands. 

That woman is entitled to entire equal- 
ity on every point — politically, legally, 
and socially — with man, is a proposi- 
tion so evidently true that only the wil- 
ful blindness of man, and his jealous 
assumption of superiority, has so long 
prevented it from being acknowledged. 
It is absolutely astonishing to see phi- 
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lanthropists on fire with zeal to give to 
the negro equal privileges with the white 
man, while they, nevertheless, admit 
him to be of an inferior race, yet deny- 
ing to woman all hopes of equality, 
when her inferiority, even if admitted, 
would be no excuse whatever for refus- 
ing to her the’ protection and rights 
which she manifestly deserves. It is as 
absurd to withhold from any portion of 
the human race certain prerogatives, on 
the mere ground of sex, as it would be 
to make height or grace a requisite for 
obtaining them. The true qualification 
for securing any position should be 
mental capacity, not the physical acci- 
dent of sex. Every one must agree in 
the cruel wrongs of which woman has 
to complain, in her exclusion from the 
many honorable callings she might fill 
with advantage, and in the low rate of 
pay she has to receive for her labors, 
whereas it is manifest that it should be 
the quality of the work, not the sex of 
the worker, that should govern the com- 
pensation. 

Now, what is the cause of this state 
of affairs, and where lies the remedy ? 
All talk of the inequality of the sexes 
is utterly idle; their minds like their 
bodies differ in kind, but are each equal- 
ly excellent in their way. As woman 
physically is certainly equal in beauty 
and harmony of proportions to man, so 
mentally would she be his glorious 
counterpart and compeer, were she ever 
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permitted full development : — No more 
to be despised than is the poet by the 
statesman. Whatever inferiority there 
is apparent in her at the present day is 
the result of the humiliations of her po- 
sition, and the wretchedness of her edu- 
cation. Man is no doubt the stronger 
animal, and from the earliest ages of the 
world he has too often made use of this 
superiority of brute force to oppress the 
weaker being at his side. He has decreed 
that she shall only be of consequence 
in so far as she is pleasing to him ; that 
she shall therefore be early taught that 
youth and beauty are the two most to 
be desired gifts ; that she shall have no 
higher aim than the cares of the nur- 
sery ; that having lived through a few 
years, as a belle and a young mother, 
she shall be content to sink into the 
utter insignificance which makes the 
very words ‘old woman’ a term of con- 
tempt. Thus having assigned to her this 
subordinate position, and having made 
stern rules to keep her there, he has edu- 
cated and treated her as an inferior, till 
only in a few rare instances has she 
been able to rise sufficiently above the 
restraints of her position to assert her 
equalit?, That all this is bitterly true, 
a brief analysis of society will clearly 
prove. 

Who has made the laws that govern 
the world? Certainly man; it cannot 
be pretended that woman has had any 
voice even on those points that most 
nearly concern her; and I take it as 
one of the surest evidences of her inhe- 
rent equality that, despite all the disad- 
vantages under which she has labored, 
she has struggled from her first position 
of absolute slavery, to her present toler- 
ably respectable rank. Man, without a 
thought that she has an immortal soul, 
has insisted that she shall perpetually 
be regarded as a woman, and her whole 
training has been such as will best fit 
her to be merely attractive. Thus, lest, 
even under this deteriorating system, 
she should attempt to contend for the 
great prizes of life with man, he has 
made laws that effectually exclude her 
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from all hopes of equality. One would 
suppose that if her inferiority was so 
manifest, there would be no necessity for 
legal enactments to exclude her from 
spheres in which she would be certain 
to win only ridicule; there is no law 
that'a fool or a madman shall not hold 
a government office, or even sit in the 
Senate. Is not this exclusion of one half 
our population from all public places 
evidently a mere arbitrary act of op- 
pression on the part of those holding the 
power? Not that I believe that, under 
the most favorable circumstances, wo- 
men would be often as capable of pur- 
suing wholly masculine occupations as 
men, still, as some men make good mil- 
liners, and tailors, and cooks, so I be- 
lieve some women would make good 
merchants, and lawyers, and even sol- 
diers —we must not forget Joan d’ Arc, 
the maid of Saragossa, and many other 
female warriors. It is not probably 
that women would ever be stevedores 
any more than men would be seamstress- 
es, but let them do whatever they can 
do well, without being cramped or ex- 
cluded by sex ; let all walks in life all 
open to them; there is no position to 
which they might not aspire. There 
are many instances of women who have 
shown .great capacity a’ financiers. 
There is no doubt that women would 
sometimes make good advocates, and 
they have exhibited even the highest 
statesmanship in certain rare instances, 
where education enabled them to prove 
it. Certainly, Elizabeth of England, Is- 
abella of Spain, Maria Theresa of Aus- 
tria, an¢ Catherine of Russia, were some 
of the greatest sovereigns that ever sat 
on thrones. 

But as society is at present constitut- 
ed, the fact of her sex is so perpetually 
thrust upon woman, that no greater 
curse can fall on a human soul than to 
be imprisoned in a female form. Early 
in childhood she may probably show a 
superior intelligence, a greater quickness 
than a boy at the same age, but from 
the moment that the iron shackles of - 
custom fall around her, from the time 
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she is checked in some healthful exer- 
cise, because ‘it is not proper in a little 
lady,’ or hears the young tyrant man 
sneer at what is ‘only fit for girls,’ she 
must, if of a nature too lofty to submit 
tamely to control, chafe fiercely against 
the restraints around her. If she have 
independence, she must revolt desperate- 
ly against perpetual subservience to man 
—as for him she must wait, and upon 
him depend for every pleasure or com- 
fort. If she have honor and truth, she 
must bitterly loathe the system of de- 
ception that society requires of her. 
Expected to check every noble aspira- 
tion outside of a little set world as ‘ un- 
womanly,’ to conceal the most sacred 
emotions of her heart as ‘ unmaidenly,’ 
condemned to an endless repetition of 
formalities, to be content with amuse- 
ments so frivolous that they are out- 
grown at twenty, she may for a few brief 
seasons be permitted the unsatisfactory 
and injurious triumphs of youth and 
beauty, but for all the rest of the long 
years of her life she must be content to 
sink into utter insignificance, ‘ to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer.’ 

Enough cannot be said against the 
present terrible defects of woman’s edu- 
cation. Mr. Buckle, in his admirable 
essay on ‘The Influence of Woman on 
the Progress of Knowledge,’ writes most 
eloquently : 

‘That women think quicker than men, 
because they are more deductive than 
men, is a proposition which some per- 
sons will not relish, and yet it may be 
proved in a variety of ways. Indeed, 
nothing could prevent its being univer- 
sally admitted, except the fact that the 
remarkable rapidity with which women 
think is observed by that miserable, 
that contemptible, that preposterous 
system called their education, in which 
valuable things are carefully kept from 
them, and trifling things carefully taught 
them, until their nice and nimble minds 
are too often irretrievably ruined.’ 

This is so lamentably true that it is a 
wonder that women have achieved one 
‘half of what they have done. Their 
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souls, their minds, too often even their 

hearts, are so thwarted by the falsities 

of their training that by the time they 

are grown up it is almost useless to ex- 

pect of them any thing but vanity and 

frivolity. In the first place, the higher 

branches of study are too seldom taught 

even where wealth enables parents to 

give their daughters those advantages. 

Thus almost invariably the instruction, 

faulty as it is, is stopped just at its most 

important point, and the young woman 

is thrown into idleness, and the tempta- 
tions of society, at eighteen or nineteen, ° 
often earlier. A boy at that age is right-- 
ly considered only fit for the school- 

room; and the girl, although a forcing 
process may sometimes have developed 
an unnatural precocity, is really but a 
child, wholly unequal to coping with the 
dangers that beset the first entrance on 
life. Upon this point there should be 
no inequality between the sexes — the 
studies of both should continue at least 
up to twenty. Although I would by 
no means exclude either young men 
or women from some social pleasures, 
there is no reason why a young girl! 
more than a boy should be plunged into 
society merely because she has at eight- 
een the first bloom of youth in her ap- 
pearance. Then the endless sewing that 
fills up all the leisure of woman’s life is 
a fearful degenerator. I know of noth- 
ing more cramping to the mind than this 
perpetual setting of minute stitches. In 
many families there may be a certain 
necessity for the accomplishment of 
some sewing; if this be part of a wo- 
man’s duty, let her do it, but let her 
-havye some better recreation, if she have 
any mind above the humblest capacity, 
than the frivolities of fancy-work. An- 
other point, and a most important one: 
women are not expected to understand 
certain things considered essential to 
every man’s respectability. Business, 
the great rules of trade, even the regula- 
tions governing investment, are rarely, 
almost never, explained to them, yet 
very few women, married or single, go. 
through life without suffering from the. 
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effects of this ignorance. Even the 
laws of the land under which they live 
are rarely taught them, yet is it not es- 
sential that they should know as well as 
men what are the legislative enactments 
that affect their persons and property ? 
Then, again, politics are utterly forbid- 
den; we all know how a ‘politician in 
petticoats’ is condemned, even by the 
poor deluded women themselves, who 
do not see that their weak masters are 
helping to rivet the chains that bind 
.them. 

And in the insensible but none the 
‘less influential education of precept and 
example, how much has woman to suf- 
fer from the injustice of man? From 
childhood she is never permitted to form 
opinions of her own, on any important 
question, outside the circumscribed 
sphere to which man has restricted her. 
If in the family a young girl ventures to 
say on any great theme, ‘I think so-and- 
so,’ with what amused smiles or manly 
sneers her father and brothers receive 
the novel idea that she should be capa- 
ble of any opinion on a subject requir- 
ing depth of thought. Thus she is 
forced to lean upon some man, even for 
mental support, until she becomes after 
a while the incapable he has made her. 
Again, men alter their whole style of 
conversation in addressing women; on 
leaving the office for the parlor, they 
change their tone as completely as if 
they were going to address babies or 
idiots ; then straightway, after an hour 
spent in amusing themselves with frivo- 
lous chit-chat, they go out together, and, 
shrugging their shoulders, declare with 
lofty complacency, that, after all, ‘the 
women’ are fools and inferiors — mani- 
festly so by nature, Degrade not na- 
ture thus, O tyrant man! it is not na- 
ture but the education you have impos- 
ed, that sometimes forces them to be, as 
Chesterfield says, ‘only children of 
larger growth.’ How often must any 
woman of excellence have been made 
indignant by those manly assertions, or 
by being told, directly or indirectly, 
with lordly superiority, ‘ Women do not 
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understand these things’? In Gon’s 
name, why should they not understand 
any question of importance in the world 
around them? Are they indeed cut off 
from all hope, even in an enlightened 
country, because the Constitution de- 
clares only ‘that ell men are born free 
and equal ?’ 

* But the most degrading point in which 
woman’s education can be considered is, 
after all, its subservience to man. Why 
are girls more than boys taught music 
and the accomplishments? It is that 
they may please those whom they are 
perpetually taught to regard as the rul- 
ers of their destinies. For it still re- 
mains only too true that the whole aim 
and object of a woman’s education is not 
to fit her to do her duty in life, whether 
as maid or wife, but to ‘ get’ a husband 
— to be admired by the opposite sex. A 
girl’s parents and teachers may try to 
inculcate higher hopes, but every thing 
that she sees and hears among her 
young companions, or in society, instills 
the lesson that sinks deep in the young 
heart. Her friends speak of the belle 
as one to be envied, of the old maid as 
one to be pitied; and what result can 
follow but that at eighteen she is eager 
only for ball-room triumphs? Now, I 
ask, what is to be expected™from this 
false system of training and education ? 
What would be the effect on a dozen 
men of various characters, who should 
be reared like women—taught to regard 
their beauty as their chief desire, and 
fancy-work as their highest aim ? 
Would they be in any way superior to 
an equal number of women? To ex- 


‘pect such a system as this to develop 


women into beings having any chance 
of mental equality with men, is as idle 
as it would be to demand from the Chi- 
nese girls, whose feet have been render- 
ed nearly useless by a process of distor- 
tion, the free gait of the virgin warrior, 
Hippolyte. 

Now, what is the result of this pro- 
cess? What are nine tenths of our wo- 
men when the bloom of youth is past? — 
The cares of a young family may fill up 
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a few years, but there is no reason why 
a mother more than a father should be 
wholly satisfied by the duties of rearing 
children, however absorbing and delight- 
ful they may be for a time. But in even 
the best regulated family the cares of 
the nursery and the household do not 
by any means fill up all the waking 
hours of the twenty-four. And how is 
the leisure time passed? According to 
my observation, there are but three re- 
sources ordinarily left open: fancy- 
work, gossip, and the more enticing 
though most injurious excitement of 
flirtation. The proportion of persons 
fond of reading is no greater among wo- 
men than among men, and only a wo- 
man can know how largely those women 
who are above gossip, and scorn flirta- 
tion, are oppressed with ennui. Oh! 
the utter weariness, the heart-sickness 
of many a poor lady who feels each 
morning when she wakes the lack of 
any stimulus in life! and sees existence 
stretching before her an endless world 
of petty conventionalities and wearisome 
repetitions. A highly religious nature 
may enable her to be cheerful in this 
lot, but then her consolation is only 
what she might derive from a similar 
source in prison or in slavery. There is 
no doubt that the highest ideal happi- 
ness in this world for a man or a woman 
is domestic felicity, shared with a loved 
companion and smiling children. But 
as this dream is so rarely realized, why 
make it utter and hopeless shipwreck to 
a woman, when this hope fails? Mar- 
riage should be as much an accident to 
woman as to man; she should have re- 
sources outside the narrow circle of 
home that can elevate and console ; if 
not under the necessity, or fitted by na- 
tural capacity for mental labor, she may 
at least find in the society of sensible 
women, where something besides gossip 
is discussed, an innocent amusement. 
Mr. Trollope, in his own clever way, 
discusses the subject of ‘ Woman’s 
Rights’ in one of the chapters in his 
recent book on ‘ North-America,’ and 
seems to consider that women are en- 
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tirely compensated for any evils of their 
position, by the luxurious idleness in 
which their fathers and husbands com- 
bine to support them. He does not 
pause to consider how many women are 
not thus protected and supported, nor 
how often those condemned to an ex- 
istence of indolence suffer from the 
lack of stimulus in their lives. Indeed, 
I find this mistake in all writers on this 
theme—that they do not make sufficient 
allowances for those faults of education 
of which I have spoken, and that they 
are too arbitrary in the rules they lay 
down as guides for discussion; gene- 
rally jumping to the conclusion that cer- 
tain characteristics, now often seen in 
woman, are the result of nature, not 
realizing how frequently they are al- 
ready due to training. For instance, 
in a recent article in a contemporary 
magazine, entitled, ‘A Tilt at the Wo- 
man Question,’ the writer maintains 
that woman’s present position is the 
best, because she is—thus and so, 
going on with a quantity of general 
statements, which he lays down to be 
invariable; as, for instance, that men 
are tall atid women short, men are 
cruel and women quiet, and so on, 
which may be often true but certainly 
are frequently false; for it cannot be 
denied that many men are shorter 
than many women, that. men have 
been known to faint at the sight 
of blood, while women have, even 
in times of revolution — been most 
ferocious. I only mention these in- 
stances as proving that no rules are 
invariable ; that all reasoning drawn 
from such arbitrary assertions must 
be superficial; and that, to force any 
human being into a certain mode of 
life, merely because she has a female 
form, is at once cruel and absurd — the 
mind alone being the true indicator of 
what the sphere of existence’should be. 

Let us look now at the great faults of 
women: are they not such as would in- 
evitably result from their training, by 
which they are compelled to employ all 
the artifices of the weak against the 
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strong? Cunning, blandishments, and 
hypocrisy are the arts they too often 
use to cajole from their tyrants their few 
small pleasures. Denied all hope of meet- 
ing men on their own ground as equals, 
they sink in despair to the inferiority 
that is forced upon them, and resort to 
flattery to win what they cannot obtain 
by argument. And with regard to each 
other, cut off as they are from every 
sphere of honorable emulation, is it 
any wonder that they are bitterly con- 
scious of those who outshine them in 
society, which is their only sphere ? 
We all know that men of the same 
profession are often jealous of their 
superiors in their own art; why, then, 
express surprise that women hate those 
who carry off the palm in the one arena 
where they are permitted to struggle 
for triumph ? 

To come now to one of the gravest 
aspects of man’s injustice to woman. 
It cannot be pretended that she has had 
any voice in arranging her position, so- 
cially, in ordering her education, or 
making the rules that govern society ; 
and on this last point, man’sgpsition is 
not only cruelly unjust, but glaringly 
absurd. Woman, he loudly proclaims, 
is his inferior in firmness, in nobility, 
in strength, and generally in high men- 
tal qualities; and yet, at the same time, 
he places in her frail keeping the most 
sacred virtues that guard society from 
anarchy. Women, men seem to say, 
were horn to be the subjects of us, 
lords of creation; let them, then, take 
the troublesome duties we cannot fulfil. 
We weary of the perpetual care of young 
children ; we will make it their business, 
ignorant and petulant though they be, 
to wear out their lives in the nursery: 
we are passionate by nature, impatient 
of control; the virtues of temperance 
and chastity are not to be expected of 
us; yet should they be wholly disre- 
garded, society would fall into chaos, 
-Some one must uphold them; let it 
be the feeble woman who must do as 
we say, or be condemned to eternal in- 
famy. The principle of these senti- 
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ments would not be objectionable; it 
shows a certain confidence to place 
such trust in woman’s hands. But 
having issued these decrees, what do 
men do? Do they assist their subjects 
to keep them? No, having placed the 
sacred pearl of purity in the keeping 
of these beings whom they have them- 
selves educated to be weak and yield- 
ing, instead of aiding them in the task 
for which they profess to regard them 
as unfit, they at once use every argu- 
ment and every art to steal from their 
trembling grasp the jewel that is their 
life. If success ensues, as it does but 
too often, who bears the punishment ? 
Man, who has been the tempter? No, 
he escapes unhurt, to inflict on his vic- 
tim the terrible retribution; and the 
poor wretch, whom the faults of tem- 
perament and education, perhaps a 
strong love, have led to ruin, is cast 
out utterly, and made a thing to be 
scoffed at —the pariah of society. Let 
woman, I demand indignantly on this 
point, have equal rights with man, not 
that I would have her less virtuous, 
Gop forbid! but I would have man 
more so. Any dereliction on his part 
should be punished, if any thing, more 
severely, for he is the stronger to resist 
temptation.* 

It will perhaps be said, that in this 
respect, women are more severe on a 
fellow-sister than man; but why? be- 
cause they see that this also is the dar- 
ling virtue that wins them most esteem 
in the eyes of their master, man, Wo- 
men are not yet independent of the 
shackles of the slave. It is still a 
bitter truth that their whole lives are 
passed in bondage. ‘They are slaves 
to their parents, slaves to their hus- 
bands, slaves to their children, and 
slaves to custom!’ ; 

In uttering this protest against the 
terrible evils which surround woman’s 
present position, I would not for a mo- 
ment have it supposed that I would 


* I do not enlarge on this theme, as Miss Futer, 
in her ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’ has al- 
ready exhausted it. 
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neglect or ignore her high duties as 
deity of home and nurse of children. 
In every age of the world, woman will 
be, as she ever has been, the most de- 


voted parent; the very customs of so-- 


ciety shaming man by their acknow- 
ledgment of the superior tenderness of 
woman towards her children. But I 
firmly believe that women would be 
better mothers and wives, if taught to 
stand alone, to reason, discern, and un- 
derstand the great questions of life, if 
regarded by man, as they are by Gop, 
as in all respects their equals. 

That women have already achieved 
so much, despite all they have had to 
contend against, is proof of what they 
might be, what I believe they will be 
in the future. Rosa Bonheur, in paint- 
ing; Mrs. Janesville, and the sister of 
La Place, in the more abstruse studies; 
and the hosts of illustrious female names 
that have adorned literature, from Sap- 
pho to Mrs. Browning, prove what wo- 
men can do. And yet in the past, from 
thei habits of training, women have 
had ‘as little chance of succeeding in 
any pursuit considered masculine, as 
would a child who had always been 
carried in a nurse’s arms have in try- 
ing to walk boldly through a crowd. 

Now what can be done to remedy 
these evils? First, let the whole edu- 
cation of our women be directed on a 
more enlarged basis than in the past. 
Instead of sending all girls through a 
set form of study, having no reference 
whatever to the constitution of different 
minds — a system under which all are 
crammed with music, French, drawing, 
and fancy-work, whether they exhibit 
any taste for them or not — let each 
woman’s education be directed by the 
bent of her mind; and, above all, let 
every woman, as well as every man, be 
taught, before her education be consider- 
ed complete, some mode of earning her 
living. If a girl has an evident facul- 
ty toward languages, let her be educat- 
ed so as to be able to teach them; if 
music be her talent, let her be taught 
that practically ; if she has no higher 
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capacity than for embroidery, let her be 
made a proficient in that humble art. 
Again, if her mind takes a wider range, 
let her be taught medicine, or finance ; 
or perhaps, in certain exceptional cases, 
law. But let a// women, even of wealthy 
families, be given a livelihood in this coun- 
try, where, even among the higher class- 
es, riches so often take wing; and where 
nine tenths of the women of all ranks 
have at least to assist in earning their 
own living, it is great injustice not to 
have them taught how to obtain it, and 
not to have open to them all callings 
and professions. Under this system, I 
am sure a far healthier state of society 
would exist than at present; a father 
would not then regard his daughters as 
so many dead-weights, to be decked out 
to catch htsbands; nor would any free- 
born American girl ever be reduced to 
the degrading necessity of marrying for 
a support —that is, selling herself be- 
cause she sees with despair that, as so- 
ciety is at present constituted, and from 
the defects of her education, there is no 
hope of her earning an honest liveli- 
hood. Nor would there, were all wo- 
men taught independence, be any forced 
marriages ; but on the contrary, unions 
would take place on a far better basis 
than now, since then there need be no 
inducement to them but the only pure 
motive of love. The whole tone of so- 
ciety would, I firmly believe, be elevat- 
ed by these reforms, since, by strength- 
ening the minds of our women, we 
would stréngthen them in _ purity ; 
and were they permitted self- asser- 
tion, they would, for their own dig- 
nity, correct the present evil usurpa- 
tions of men, that permit some of that 
sex of notoriously licentious life to be 
the companions of refined ladies, while 
contact with a fallen sister is shunned 
as contamination. Women of real ele- 
vation would insist upon equal virtue 
in men, or refuse them admission to 
their presence. 

The greater preéminence I would have 
given to women. These changes in their 
position would soon strike men forci- 
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bly, if they could but remember that 
women are not all born young and 
handsome ; if they would recollect that 
women of forty have an existence, and 
realize that women of that age, fitted 


by education for honorable positions, - 


and filling them with dignity, would 
cause no unpleasant innovation in the 
modes of business; but on the con- 
trary, I firmly believe would give a 
higher tone to the whole atmosphere 
in which they moved. 

Of man, then, I ask equal rights, in 
holding property and making wills, 
and admission to all occupations for 
women. Whatever may be thought 
of their power in higher pursuits, cer- 
tainly clerkships and many editorial 
positions can be admirably filled by 
women: let them be open to their en- 
deavors. I am convinced that great 
gain to the employers, as well as to 
the employed, would result from the 
use of the delicate female mind in much 
work now more clumsily executed by 
men. But if allowed practical opera- 
tion, of course all these questions would 
speedily settle themselves on the hard 
basis of dollars and cents. No one 
would employ a female book-keeper or 
physician, unless she proved her su- 
periority over male rivals. Why, then, 
refuse a fair trial of these much-need- 
ed reforms? I know that, in advocat- 
ing such changes, I shall be met with 
the old saws about ‘Senate-chambers 
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full of cradles, and judges in hysterics ; ’ 
but such arguments are absurd. There 
is no more danger of nursing mothers 
becoming law-givers, than lame men 
running races. 

And of you, women, I ask courage and 
persistent endeavor towards the equali- 
ty you deserve. Teach your daughters 
not to consider themselves inferiors ; to 
be self-reliant and brave; and above all, ° 
educate them to independence, and a 
higher aim than ‘getting married.’ 
Teach your sons to make equals and 
companions of their sisters, and to 
grow up ready and willing to aid the 
reforms you advocate. Never, by any 
silly sneers at ‘Woman’s Rights,’ or 
‘strong - minded females,’ aid man in 
detracting from the efforts of woman 
to elevate herself; rather use your in- 
fluence on the men around you, to in- 
duce them to view these great questions 
in their true light. Never admit your- 
self to be either stupid or cowardly ; 
rather bear in mind ever, that you are 
of the same sex with the heroic Arria, 
and the immortal Jeanne d’Albert. 

In conclusion, then, I say once more 
to each one of you: Be brave, be pa- 
tient, be true to your higher nature, 
and persistent in your endeavors to- 
wards acknowledged equality. 


“In the world’s great field of battle, 
In the biouvac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife!’ 


OVER-CULTURE. 


Tue farm I like most is not wholly divided, 

And ploughed to the walls, as the plodder decided ; 
Much forest stands on it, and high cliffs remain, 

And a crop of wild flowers scents hillock and plain. 
And the soul I revere is no garden all tilled, 

But has spots with dark forest and grottoes well filled. 
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BY WHITTLESTICKE. 





Ix one of Edgar A. Poe’s inimitable 
sketches, a mummy is restored to life 
in the nineteenth century, after a nap 
of unnumbered ages. The savans who 
witness this resurrection (accomplished 
by the efforts of one of their number) are 
represented as questioning the represent- 
ative of the past, regarding the adjuncts 
of social life in his ante-mortem career. 
His replies indicate a stage of civiliza- 
tion at that period fully equal to our 
own boasted state in the present age, 
and the savans are at a nonplus to cite 
any evidence of modern superiority. 
From this condition they are relieved 
by one of the party, to whom a happy 
thought suggests a new question. I 
quote from Poe: . 

‘Doctor Ponnoner, approaching the 
mummy with great dignity, desired it 
to say, candidly, upon its honor as a 
gentleman, if the Egyptians had com- 
prehended, at any period, the manufac- 
ture of either Ponnoner’s Lozenges or 
Brandreth’s Pills. 

‘We looked with profound anxiety 
for an answer; but in vain. It was 
not forthcoming. The Egyptian blush- 
ed, and hung down his head. Never 
was triumph more consummate; never 
was defeat borne with so ill a grace. 
Indeed I could not endure the specta- 
cle of the poor mummy’s mortification. 
I reached my hat, bowed to him stiffly, 
and took my leave.’ | 

Had street-railways been in ope- 
ration when Poe wrote, they might 
have furnished an appropriate query 
for ‘stumping’ the badgered mummy, 
though the poser would have been less 
humorous and caustic than the one 
given. 

I am aware that, in undertaking to 
describe the characteristics of passen- 


gers in our city cars, I have chosen a 
topic in which there lurk many in- 
citements to adverse criticism. To sat- 
isfactorily depict a scene, which the 
majority of readers witness once or 
twice daily, is no easy task; and it is 
even more difficult to recount what is 
thus seen in a generally entertaining 
manner. This much premised, the 
reader and writer hereof may be pre- 
sumed to enter the city cars in com- 
pany, at the down-town terminus of 
the line. 

No sooner have I ensconced myself 
in that corner-seat, to which an irre- 
sistible attraction always impels the 
party whose fortune it is to be the 
first to enter the vehicle, than the 
placid old gentleman of a conservative 
turn makes his appearance, ,who has, 
for the five years included in my city- 
car experience, regularly made his 
entry, followed by the identical news- 
boy with whom he has, for the pe- 
riod named, waged a daily renewed 
conflict concerning the equivalent fur- 
nished by a copy of the ‘Express,’ for 
the money therefor expended. 

‘Pho, there’s nothin’ in it!’ snorts 
the venerable. 

‘Yes, there’s lots of news!’ retorts 
the youth, unquenchable and contra- 
dictory. 

Then follows word-play, thrust and 
parry, in which the boy may be pre- 
sumed to be the victor, as to him in- 
variably belong the spoils. This scene 
never seems old to either the venerable 
or the juvenile. Both appear to enjoy 
it; and both, no doubt, relish its ad- 
juncts as keenly as when they really 
possessed the charm of novelty. 

By this time the car has acquired its 
starting-load, (though to absolute ful- 
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ness, in the estimation of conductor and 
driver, the vehicle hath never attained, ) 
and the horses are set in motion. Now 
the news-boy above mentioned com- 
mences a pedestrian trip from rear to 
front of the car, and back, mainly mak- 
ing use of the passengers’ feet as pave- 
ment for such progress; which, as the 
juvenile’s pedals are flesh-clad, is not 
painful to the stockholders in the turn- 
pike in question, though highly oblitera- 
tive of their boot-polish. Thus, arriv- 
ing safely at the port of destination, (the 
ear’s rear-door,) juvenile goes from our 
gaze, and is, doubtless, next seen of 
men in the car that is to follow ours. 

The old gentleman has taken a seat 
opposite mine, and is holding the 
‘Express’ so folded that the heading 
‘Fourth Edition’ is plainly readable 
by the oversigned, whose education 
has included certain typographic dex- 
terities. But to the eyes of all other 
than printers the type is upside down; 
and all along the seat, on my side of 
the car, my neighbors are in danger of 
cervical djslocation, in their efforts to 
decipher the print, by putting their 
heads on one side, (‘turning up,’ 
after the manner of Quilp’s boy in 
the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ being out 
of the question.) This proceeding 
does not promote the comfort of the 
performing passengers. In fact, one 
of those worthies recently confided to 
the oversigned, that his daily repeat- 
ed efforts in this line had occasioned 
his acquirement of a chronic patholo- 
gical condition, designated by him as a 
‘crick in the neck.’ 

Although we are, to my thinking, 
overloaded at the outset, the car stops 
at short intervals for accessions to our 
numbers. There was a time, in my 
early experience, when I viewed the 
behavior of these intruders, in tramp- 
ing up and down the car in pursuit of 
a sitting-place, as highly absurd, to say 
nothing of its impropriety. But when 
I saw that persistence in this line of 
conduct usually secured the perpetra- 
tors room on the apparently crowded 
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seat, I withdrew the imputation of ab- 
surdity, though still holding to my 
opinion in the regard of impropriety. 
But I have never been able to compre- 
hend why nine out of ten of those who 
enter a car, stop on the threshold there- 
of, until a sudden renewal of the ve- 
hicle’s movement sends them forward, 
stumbling over half the feet of the 
seated passengers, and stamping on 
the remainder; and arousing vindic- 
tive and unchristian feelings in the 
breasts of parties innocent of all mis- 
doing, in the relation of those who thus 
trample upon their rights and extremi- 
ties. 

While the car is at full speed, and 
the condugtor employed in gathering a 
crop of postage-currency certificates from 
the passengers, there occurs the arrival of 
a portly personage, who attains the rear- 
platform in a high state of respiratory 
or perspiratory excitement, born of his 
exertions in overtaking us. Lest his 
feat should go unnoticed and unchron- 
icled, he records it by a double pull at: 
the handle of the bell-indicator, by the 
dial of which, in the centre of the car, 
he is noted as two passengers; a result 
certainly due to his weight and bear- 
ing. But as this tampering with the 
record is an infringement of the time- 
honored privileges of the conduct- 
or, that personage naturally resents 
the liberty, and proceeds doorward 
with a view to the detection and pun- 
ishment of the intruder, who, having 
been thrown into convulsions of cachin- 
nation at his own performance, awaits 
the conductor’s approach in that jocund 
state. The conductor’s ire is mollified, 
as he recognizes an old acquaintance 
in the perpetrator of the unpleasantry ; 
and when the latter tenders a ten-cent 
certificate in payment of his fare, the 
conductor declines to give any change, 
on the ground that his friend has regis- 
tered himself as two, and cannot com- 
plain of being charged at his own valu- 
ation. This bit of humorous retaliation 
causes the portly passenger to relapse 
into the cachinnatory convulsions afore- 
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said, in the performance of which sec- 
ondary paroxysms he is then aided and 
abetted by the conductor, who, under 
the influence of the laughing duet, final- 
ly relents, and in an act of grace returns 
a five-cent certificate to his partner in 
the jolly display which I have endeavor- 
ed to describe. Their joint jocularity 
now ceases for a space; but at inter- 
vals, during the rest of his stay in the 
car, the portly passenger explodes in a 
semi-suppressed chuckle ; and by bring- 
ing down a huge hand ina slap upon 
a ponderous thigh, evinces a cherished 
remembrance and continued apprecia- 
tion of the comical part he has played 
with his cronyhe conductor. 

It was some time before I became 
aware that the individual who daily en- 
tered the crowded car, with a feeble, 
halting gait, invariably stopping in 
front of me with an appealing air, after 
experiment had proved that none else 
would rise and yield him a seat— it 
was some time before I discovered that 
this unfortunate seat-seeker became, on 
leaving the car, a highly vigorous per- 
son, of strong and sprightly movement. 
And it requires the exercise of all my 
charity for and faith in my fellow-man, 
for me to avoid the opinion that his fee- 
bleness was assumed for selfish and un- 
justifiable purposes. 

Less dubious is the cause of the con- 
duct of another of our way-passengers. 
This worthy, on finding that all the 
seats are occupied, plants himself in 
the middle of the car, and there braces 
himself fore-and-aft (to use what Mr. 
Artemus’ Ward would designate a 
‘naughty - cull xpresshun’) with his 
cane. With the movement of the car 
he is ever and anon subject to loss of 
balance, which he endeavors to recover 
by punching indiscriminately with his 
cane at the floor of the car in his neigh- 
borhood. And as on said floor there 
are disposed, here and there at brief in- 
tervals, quite a number of feet, whose 
owners are in the occupation of seats, the 
result is, that after a time the opinion 
begins to prevail among the seat hold- 
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érs, that it would be conducive to the 
general welfare if room were made upon 
the seat, by the punchees, for the person 
of the puncher ; thus removing his in- 
ducement to the practice of punching. 
This is accordingly done. 

Of the passengers, male and female, 
who enter the car as custodians of huge 
packages, and of the skilful manner in 
which such impedimenta are first dis- 
posed for the crowding of all seated 
passengers, and afterwards arranged as 
stumbling-blocks for all standing ditto, 
I might make extended categorical men- 
tion, but refrain. Of the hoop-skirts 
which exhibit irrepressible tendencies 
to rise, when their fair owners také 
seats, and which resent subjugation as 
protuberant agents, by bulging forth 
in new and unlooked-for quarters and 
attitudes, I likewise repress much in- 
teresting detail. And of the children, 
who, by perseverance in vociferous out- 
cry of lamentation gain standing posi- 
tions on the seats, at the expense of 
the adult occupants in the vicinity, I 
will simply and mildly state that all 
such injuring innocents invariably place 
sticky hands on all persons within reach, 
during the juvenile’s attainment of the 
desired position; and afterwards keep 
up their proficiency as nuisances, by 
industriously wiping shoes (previously 
muddied with great thoroughness and 
thickness of layer) on all pairs of pan- 
taloons that are available in point of 
distance, and of that color which is 
best adapted to the display of dirt. 

And now entrances cease, and exit 
commences. .An old lady, whose de- 
meanor hitherto has been calculated to 
produce the general impression that she 
is not only constitutionally stupid, but 
deaf, dumb, and blind, inquires feebly 
of the passengers in general when we 
may be expected to reach Canal-street, 
To her the conductor makes bland ex- 
planation that we are now at the corner 
of Spring-street ; hence her desired des- 
tination is several blocks in our rear. 
This information draws forth vitupera- 
tive eloquence from the old lady, who 
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rejects with lofty scorn the proposal of 
the conductor to transfer her person to 
a down-car, by which she may reach 
the haven where she would be, without 
‘extra charge. She likewise insists that 
the car shall go back with her to Canal 
street ; and when that modest proposal 
is politely declined, announces it as her 
ultimatum, and relapses into a gloomy 
silence of vengeful promise. A short 
period passed in this morbid state, how- 
ever, assuages the old lady’s stubborn- 
ness, and she proposes as an entirely 
new plan, thought out by her own pow- 
erful intellect, the offer made by the 
conductor, of putting her in a down- 
car. Upon the conductor’s assent 
being given, she snarlingly asks: ‘ Why 
did n’t you say so before?’ The dis- 
covery is then made that her fare ‘is 
still unpaid, when she turns inside out 
a pocket huge in depth and breadth, to 
the remotest corner of which is care- 
fully pinned a bank-bill. But as the 
pin is inserted from the outside of the 
pocket, it is necessary to restore the re- 
ceptacle to its statu quo, and remove 
the pin; which the old lady accom- 
plishes, after raising the skirt of her 
dress, and by dint of much clum- 
sy handling of subjacent garments. 
These little preliminaries accomplish- 
ed, she tenders the bill to the con- 
ductor, and demands her change with 
the air of one ‘thoroughly imbued with 
the conviction that all her acuteness 
is necessary to avoid being defrauded. 
‘Madam, I can’t change the bill,’ says 
the conductor. ‘Not good, do you say?’ 
asks the old lady, with an immediate and 
incurable relapse into deafness and in- 
herent stupidity. ‘Yes,’ is the reply. 
‘Then, why don’t you take it?’ This 
conversation having been repeated sev- 
eral times, with no ameliorating re- 
sults, and the old lady appearing to 
be freshened rather than fatigued by 
each repetition, the gonductor in de- 
spair fishes up from his overcoat- 
pocket two rolls of copper cents. 
From the end of one of these he bites 
off the paper, cartridge-fashion, and 
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extracts five of the inclosed representa- 
He then hands the re- 
maining coin to the old lady, and signals 
the driver to stop the car, with the air 
of a man who has concluded an import- 
ant and troublesome negotiation. The 
driver has caused a down-car that is 
passing to stop, and every thing’ is at 
a halt awaiting the movements of the 
old lady. She, however, is not to be 
hurried, especially in a matter involv- 
ing the transfer of bullion. She has, 
with a clumsiness unattainable by the 
mass of humanity, counted the coin 
in the opened package three times, 
each time arriving at a different total, 
and all results differing from the 
amount that should be “her due; and 
is now in a condition of despairing be- 
wilderment, imploring the conductor to 
give her back her bill. This he is in- 
duced to do, on her discovering, in a 
hitherto unexplored nook of the unfa- 
thomable pocket, a five-cent currency 
certificate, pinned in with the same care 
as in the case of the bank-bill, and re- 
stored to general circulation with the 
same attendant difficulties. 

The old gentleman opposite me now 
folds up the ‘ Express,’ and crams it 
into one of the tightest pantaloons- 
pockets that ever held contents, and 
beams around on the by-sitters and by- 
standers with the air of one loaded and 
primed for, and ready to go off into con- 
versation. No one responding to the 
challenge, he remarks that there is noth- 
ing in the papers now-a-days, and re- 
lieves himself, in the general behalf, of 
a variety of sage opinions regarding the 
conduct of the war, evidently derived 
from the paper he has just pocketed. 
Nemine contradicente, he is about to 
lapse into sulky silence, when his eye 
is caught by that of a business acquaint- 
ance, and interchange of shots in com- 
mercial chit-chat takes place. At times 
this conversation takes a hilarious turn, 
though the jocundity is of a private na- 


‘ture, and not prevalent among the pas- 


sengers. Nor is it unanimous with the 
parties engaged ; for an allusion to ‘ Cen- 
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tral’ made by himself almost chokes 
the old gentleman with convulsive mer- 
riment, while his antagonist shows no 
appreciation of the hit, other than is 
conveyed by his assuming a grim and 
swollen aspect of visage. A similar re- 
ference to ‘ Parker Vein,’ made by the 
antagonist, causes him such cachifina- 
tion in the utterance that his empurpled 
cheeks threaten to burst, and apoplexy 
seems so imminent that a benevolent 
neighbor even raises his hand, as though 
to pat him on the back, a universally 
popular remedy for laryngal emergen- 
cies, from which I have never seen any 
remedial consequences, and for which I 
have ever failed to find justifiable cause. 
But this facetious remark only changes 
the old gentleman’s hue of cheek from 
ruddy to a dirty brown, and elicits a 
scornful snort. 

A regular companion of my daily 
travel in the city cars is the man with 
a basket, unyielding as to fabric; be- 
sides being intrusive in handle and pro- 
tuberant of contents, which latter are 
usually of a penetrating character, such 
as the points of knives and edges of 
saws. No less regular in recurrence of 
appearance is he who bears a huge bun- 
dle, whose destiny it is to jostle all upon 
whom it does not fall, and to fall upon 
all whom it fails to jostle. «Likewise of 
occasional appearance is the man with 
a carpet-bag, the bottom of which has a 
chronic tendency to rasp the shins of 
all passengers who wear shoes or half- 
boots, and which never will consent to 
be put out of the way under the legs of 
its owner. Fortunately, it rarely hap- 
pens that room and the conductor per- 
mit these adjuncts of travel to be car- 
ried inside of the car. So they are usu- 
ally placed on the front platform, at the 
feet of the driver. A fair idea of the 
contents of any of these various pack- 
ages may be derived from the demeanor 
-of their owner, at the different contin- 
gencies that befall them during the trip. 
If said contents be valuable or fragile in 
character, the eye of the anxious owner 
never leaves the spot where they are de- 


posited. At each jolt or unusual hitch 
of the car his countenance displays a 
painful expression, and of dire portent 
are the looks which are bestowed on the 
driver when any change of position on 
his part brings his ponderous boots in 
contact with, or alarming nearness to, 
the packages in question. I have never 
known, however, any marked care for 
the welfar¢ of any of these packages 
manifested by the driver, save on one 
memorable Saturday evening. 

On this occasion, a short, stout man 
entered the car, with a huge market- 
basket, which he carried with both 
hands, and which contained an apparent 
profusion of provender, vegetable and 
animal, nitrogenous and carbonaceous. 
This individual hailed the conductor as 
‘Bill, to the horror of the assembled 
passengers, towards whom that func- 
tionary had always maintained a reserv- 
ed and. stately presence, and produced 
by his demeanor the impression that he 
was not subject to any such weaknesses 
of humanity as the possession of ac- 
quaintances, or that he never deigned 
to recognize any of his passengers as 
such. The driver, who in the memory 
of the oldest passenger had never been 
accosted by any individual of his freight, 
male or female, was by the same pas- 
senger (while in the act of perpetrating 
the unparalleled act of entering the car 
from the front platform, against which 
all men are warned by placard-procla- 
mation) addressed as ‘Tom,’ and greet- 
ed with a palm-caress on the back which 
caused the dorsal region of the over- 
signed to quiver and burn in sympa- 


‘thy for fifteen minutes thereafter, and 


brought to his not frequently poetic re- 
collection the lines : 


‘Tue friend who hails-you Brix or Jack, 
And proves by slap upon your back 
How. he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that he had need 
Be very much your friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it.’ 


From subsequent conversation be- 
tween the trio, (passenger, conductor, 
and driver,) the fact was made public 
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that the short, stout man was on the 
morrow to entertain the driver and con- 
ductor at a banquet to be given at his 
residence, of which feast the market- 
basket contained the staple’ articles. 
Long and profound consultation took 
place between the conductor and driver, 
as to where the basket would ‘ride’ 


best, and stern and sour looks befell the 


passenger whose movements during that 
conference in any wise threatened the 
contents of said basket. Carefully and 
earnestly, too, was the welfare of the 
basket attended to during its brief stay 
under the charge of the conductor and 
driver. And when the period of their 
charge over the basket was at an end, 
there was no jostling of the short, stout 
man in his exit from the car; there was 
no playful throwing of the basket with 
inevitable aim at his head, only to be 
avoided by persons of unusual manual 
dexterity in the act of catching in their 
hands articles thus propelled. Tender- 
ly and slowly the progress of the car 
was checked ; ample and accommodat- 
ing was the period of halting ; gentle 
and dexterous the movements by which 
the basket was passed to its owner, af- 
ter he had stepped from the car to the 
street. And ‘ All right!’ was shouted, 
echoed, and reéchoed between conduct- 
or and driver before the car resumed its 
way. 

Sometimes a feeble, lame soldier gets 
into the car, on the trip up or down, 
(singularly enough such a passenger 
never enters it at either of the termini.) 
And even a careless observer cannot fail 
to note that, though the car be crowded, 


* room and a comfortable place is always 


made for the cripple by some weak, 
poorly-clad mortal, who looks hardly 
able to stand alone. And if an appeal 
be made (as it hath been in my expe- 
rience) by the conductor, in behalf of 
the finances of one returned -destitute 
from fighting in our defence, I have 
noted that a majority of the well-dress- 
ed, well-to-do looking passengers forth- 
with become intent on the prospect af- 
forded through the car-windows, or in- 


terested in the perusal of a newspaper 
that is perhaps then taken for the first 
time from their pockets. And of those 
who respond to the charitable appeal, be 
sure that the promptest and most liber- 
al contribution is made by some quiet- 
looking working-girl, or perchance a 


“greasy mechanic.’ But if I dwell on 


this phase, I shall become cynical, and 
violate conventionalities ; so pass we to 
the next city-car characteristic. 

Of the individual who invariably ar- 
rives late at the down-town terminus, 
and in an independent, nonchalant man- 
ner endeavors to overtake the started 
car by arapid get stately walk, I have 
little to say, save that I have never wit- 
nessed his success in that undertaking, 
but have occasionally identified him a 
block further on as the person who 
‘catches up’ with us in a frantic gallop, 
or prance, (if any two-legged movement 
may be properly so designated.) Of 
that less energetic personage who, also 
of tardy arrival, stops when he sees the 
car moving, and halloos till from very 
exhaustion his shout becomes a loud 
whisper, not only expectant that the 
conductor will halt at his summons, but 
that said functionary will cause the car 
to backward hie until it reach ‘ the place 
of beginning,’ to be there rewarded by 
the accession of his person to its freight, 
I can only state, that if he has not yet 
learned that his tactics are futile, the 
lessons of experience are upon him 
wasted. And of the worthy who, when 
he sees that the platform is fairly foam- 
ing over with struggling and crowded 
humanity, jumps thereon, reckless of 


_the corns and curses of his fellow-men, 


I may remark that he has my sympathy 
in his forcible ejectment, and my ear- 
nest hopes for the reformation of his 
habits. 

Thus much have I noted in city-car 
travel, from down-town upward. If 
there be by the occurrence of a rank 
improbability any reader of the forego- 
ing who would fain hear from the be- 
fore-signed his experience in city-car 
travel from up-town downward, I may 
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state, that at the democratic hour when 
that writer takes his way Batteryward, 
he has never had the chance of riding 
in a car towards his destination. And 
the intelligent party to whom this expla- 
nation is addressed will readily concede 
that the opportunity afforded for critical 
observation by platform travel is not ex- 
tended, nor is the attitude of hanging 
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on by the toe and finger-nails, while 
struggling for place with half-a-dozen 
more competitors than there is possible 
room for, favorable to the accumulation 
of material for a sketch like the present. 
Which apology, in consideration of its 
bringing this paper to a close,*the writer 
hopes the reader will accept graciously. 





ABOUT THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


In 1854, a*book, commonly ascribed 
to the astronomer Doctor Whewell, 
bearing for its title, ‘The Plurality of 
Worlds,’ appeared; which, with re- 
markable candor, sought by the aid of 
no inconsiderable learning, to establish 
the theory that the earth is the only 
inhabited world of the Solar System, 
and to throw into discredit the’ opinion 
that the far-off regions of the universe 
are peopled by beings, who in faculfy 
are analogous to Man, and who, like 
him, share in the same paternal care. 
And not long after, another work ap- 
peared, ascribed to Sir David Brewster, 
pleading an opposite opinion. 

It hardly needs mention, that, six 
hundred years before the Christian 
era, this subject was ably discussed in 
Greece. Anaximander affirmed the 
Plurality of ‘Worlds; and Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Eudoxus, with many others, 
cherished the same belief. The best 
pagan thinking stood fast by this con- 
viction, and why did the early Christian 
fathers so generally condemn it? and 
why, through the centuries of ecclesias- 
tical power, did this idea win no advo- 
cates, till, in the revival of astronomy 
and of an alarming enlightenment, it 
found them in Galileo, Tycho Brahe, 
The rea- 
son might have been chiefly ecclesias- 
tic, which demanded that the earth 
should be the exclusive object of spe- 
cial providence and of redeeming love; 


the earth-egotism could not afford to be 
diminished, under the idea that count- 
less millions of other worlds shared 
equally in the Parental notice of the 
One Mixp, who is radiant and har- 
monic in all parts of the Universe. 
The unexpressed aim of Doctor Whe- 
well’s book is, apparently, to conform 
the facts of natural science, the facts 
of the universe, so far as astronomy 
and geology know them, to this su- 
*preme Ego, which brooks no distant 
fellow-heirs to share the estates of it- 
finite space. The child, jealous of the 
attentions offered to its mates, eager to 
monopolize every regard from superi- 
ors, is a like symbol of the tendency 
which interposed the ancient and the 
modern demurrer against the doctrine 
of the Plurality of Worlds. Each, in 
a family of many sons, to whom the 
father is equally kind, would doubt- 
less believe himself alone to be the ob- 
ject of regard, provided the sons were 
so separated in space as not to know 
the existing intercourse between the 
father and each of the others. So 
happens it with us. The regions of 
universal nature being so remote from 
each other, the intercourse, if ever so 
real, must be so perfectly veiled from 
notice, that an opinion naturally arises 
in favor of a special and exclusive re- 
gard, an error only to be corrected by 
reason and culture. What diminution 
or robbery shall it be to us, that other 
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worlds are loved as much as our own? 
since we yet find solace and equipoise 
in the infinitude of nature and of Gop, 
in the inexhaustibility of the Hearr 
that beats eternally warm in crea- 
tion’s peaceful breast ? 

The book of the eminent Doctor 
Whewell had value as a caution against 
rash and rapid customs of generaliza- 
tion, in which scholars have too often 
indulged. But the several probably 
inadvertent mistakes, in his and in 
Sir David Brewster's work, imply 
that their books may not have been 
written with the greatest deliberation. 
Doctor Whewell, for example, implies 
that meteoric stones and shooting-stars 
are similar bodies, though the total 
absence of destructive violence, in the 
great meteoric shower of 1833, would, 
even to the common mind, prove their 
essential difference. Among his careless 
statements,* one may note the allusion 
to Mars as being nearly as large as the 
earth, (whilst it is only a little more 
than one half the size of the earth in 


diameter, and only about one seventh , 


its size in bulk ;) to the density of ‘or- 
dinary rocks, at the earth’s surface, 
as being three or four, (from two to 
three; ) a railroad-carriage as being 
able, at ordinary speed, to reach the 
moon in about one month; whereas, at 
thirty miles an hour, which is as fast 
as men wish to travel, it would take 
a little over three hundred and eighty- 
seven days — that is, over one year 
and twenty-two days—to arrive there, 
‘going day and night;’ the discovery 
that the square, on the largest side of 
a right-angled triangle, is equal to the 
squares of both the other sides, which 
he dates back four thousand years, re- 
quiring of course another discoverer 
than Pythagoras, who lived less than 
two thousand four hundred years ago. 
We touch these errors in passing, (no- 
ticed in extenso by Professor Olmsted, ) 
as they indicate either inattention or 
the infirmities of time in the author of 


* * New-Englander,’ November, 1854. 
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‘The Plurality of Worlds;’ possibly 
the conservatism of age may lodge 
equally in its logic as in its failing 
memory of facts. Sir David Brews- 
ter, in two instances, speaks of the 
sun’s diameter as being eighty-eight 
thousand miles, which the student will 
at once correct by writing in its place 
eight hundred and eighty thousand. 
We lay no emphasis on mistakes, ex- 
cept as they imply a state of mind that 
seems to disqualify an author for a 
theme like this. ’ 

Can it be pleaded, that, owing to 
the busy activity of astronomers’ in 
the investigation of the. laws of the 
science, and the observation of phe- 
nomena, they have had no time for 
the problem of other inhabited worlds ? 
so busy with the study of the means, 
as to have no place for natural inquiry 
respecting the end? Had they a life- 
time to bestow upon it, no aid of in- 
strumental observation could ever de- 
monstrate or decide the problem; for 
geanting that they could prove that 
every part of the solar system, save 
the earth, has been, and is now, to- 
tally unfitted for the production and 
sustenance of sentient’ beings, it does 
not follow that the same is true of the 
whole boundless universes lying outside 
of this solar system; nor indeed, that 
this system itself shall always remain 
thus unfitted. Physical Astronomy 
can disclose the everlasting laws of 
that rule in the material immensity, 
the unity and sublimity ef nature, the 
facts on which conclusions touching 
the established order of things may 
be drawn; but to what moral ends do 
these infinitely numerous wheels of the 
great creation roll? This the astro- 
nomer knows not a whit better than 
other men. Stronger premises than 
his underlie this subject. 

We remember, in the summer of 
1854, to have read the following senti- 
ment on the tombstone of Daniel Web- 
ster, at Marshfield, Mass. : 

‘ Philosophical argument, especially 
that drawn from the vastness of the 
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universe, in comparison with the ap- 
parent insignificance of this globe, has 
sometimes shaken my reason for the 
faith that is in me; but my heart has 
always assured and reiissured me that 
the Gospel of Jesus must be a divine 
reality.”* 

It is on the idea thus uttered by the 
sage of Marshfield, that the controversy 
hinges, such as it is; but looking with 
some amazement at the sentence, we 
thought that it became the tomb of a 
statesman better than it could the tomb 
of a philosopher. We said, What faith 
is tt whose reason the vastness of the 
universe can shake? What truth is, or 
can be threatened by this fact? Cer- 
tainly it is not the central faith which 
believes in the infinite resources of Gop. 
Certainly it cannot be the faith which 
declares the highest destiny of man; for 
the greatness of the creation in which 
he lives, chimes in well with a corre- 
sponding grandeur of hope and of as- 
piration in him. Is not the very much 
that has been done for this world, the 
pledge and proof of what may have 
been done in other worlds? Man wea- 
ries and finds distraction in great mul- 
tiplicity, whilst Gop wields billions as 
easily as units. Man forms local at- 
tachments, Derry never. The INFiniTE 
knows no pets, but man ever egotizes 
and idolizes. Why should man be dis- 
mayed before the sublimity of Nature, 
for that, most of all, testifies to the 
grandeur of his own spirit? Man is a 
mental universe in himself, or no more 
than eagle or bison could he realize the 
perception of a universe without. The 
power to feel the overpowering vastness 
of Nature, roots in the vastness of the 
spirit that so sees and feels. Whence 
came the astronomers, and all their at- 
tainments? They are the earth’s men, 
only a fraction of humanity’s fortes, and 
their science only a fraction of humani- 
ty’s knowledge. The universe, which 


* Tue rest of the paragraph was: ‘ The Sermon on 
the Mount cannot be a merely human production. 
This belief enters into the very depths of my con- 
science, The whole history of man proves it.’ 
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man is, real and controlling, may afford 
to gather faith, development, and hero- 
ism from the other universe towards 
which his bodily senses open ; to gather 
despair is to be miserably blind and 
deaf to all it teaches. 

In opposition to the idea of a plurali- 
ty of worlds, Doctor Whewell assures 
us, that all attempts thus far to people 
remote globes of space, have been noth- 
ing more than an effort to place man 
there. Grant this. The wonder remains 
that the learned Doctor should regard 
this unconscious effort as in any sense 
absurd, since nothing else could be 
placed to any real advantage on the 
worlds of space; that is to say, it is 
only by Intettect and Wu, person- 
ally organized, that any region of mat- 
ter could be conquered, and managed to 
the yielding of actual utilities. Man has 
the very order of faculties in which na- 
ture had birth, the exact sum of facul- 
ties which nature now reveals; these 
are the essential human elements; and 
whether organized in angles, circles, 
or oblong squares, the result is man; 
is the human race, essentially, with or 
without feet, arms, neck, or wings. We 
assume, therefore, that if there is a 
Plurality of Worlds, they are inhabit- 
ed by an extension of the human 
order of faculties, over the limitless re- 
gions of space. No faculty of our men- 
tal, moral, or spiritual nature, could be 
spared; one of them lost, be it the 
sense of beauty, the power of action, 
love, will, reason, or right, the person- 
ality thus reduced is no longer an equa- 
tion with nature; the balance is lost, 
and nature no more serves as true mir- 
ror and counterpart of its Lorp. 

Looking into the solar syttem, in 
whose eternal waltz our earth ever 
faithfully takes its part, we would 
glance at some of the objections which 
astronomers may plausibly urge against 
the plurality of inhabited worlds. The 
lesson of our own planet, warns against 
the rash conclusion that all the globes 
in this system are necessarily peopled 
now ; for though all agree that this has 
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lately become a very fast world, none 
deny that it was a very slow one in be- 
coming so developed, through countless 
millions of ages, that man might finally 
dwell upon it. The question of ready 
or not ready, in respect to other plan- 
ets, cannot determine probability of 
purpose. 

First. The extremes of heat and cold, 
judged of by the commonly accredited 
standard of increase and diminution of 
heat, by the square of the distance from 
the sun, are supposed to present serious 
objections against the inhabitability of 
such planets as are nearest to and most 
distant from the sun. Taking the aver- 
age temperature of our torrid zone to be 
eighty degrees, that of Mercury’s equa- 
torial regions will be five hundred and 
sixty degrees; which temperature is 
above the smelting point of several of 
the earth’s metals. If this assumed 
law of heat should prove really what 
it must, if distance from the sun alone 
be considered, in the case of every plan- 
et in the system, unmodified by any 
other cause, the latitude on Mercury 
(only thirty-seven million of miles from 
the sun) corresponding to fifty-four de- 
grees of the earth’s latitude, would 
evolve a heat of three hundred and 
seventy-eight degrees; even in its 
polar regions, at the same point where 
the earth’s temperature is thirty-two 
degrees, its temperature would be two 
hundred and twenty-four degrees, which 
is twelve above the coction or scalding- 
point of water. ‘What salamanders, 
then,’ cries Empiricism, ‘ must the Mer- 
curians be, to live and be comfortable 
in such a hell of heat!’ And by the 
same rule, it cries: ‘What a cold, stoi- 
cal race must be the sons and daugh- 
ters of Jupiter, where even the equato- 
rial regions are but three degrees above 
zero, and its farther latitudes nothing 
above it!’ To live below the freezing- 
point! this must shiver the Zenos of 
massive old Jove; and how much worse 
for Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, whose 
far greater distances from the sun must 
make the most insufferable times of it! 
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So runs the common logic against plu- 
rality of worlds, in the solar system; 
finding, also, additional difficulties in 
the application of the same law to 
light, which gives to Mercury an in- 
supportable glare of redundant illumi- 
nation; enough to extinguish all vis- 
ion; enough to make old Goethe a hiss 
and a byword, should his fame ever 
reach to that planet, who, for his last 


words said, ‘More light!’ and on | 


Neptune, where it is presumed that | 


radiance is nine hundred times less 7 
powerful than on earth, how impos- 7 
sible that men, fowl, or beast, should © 
see at all! our twilight being their noon- | 


day, and much more! 


Second. Nor do the troubles which | 
surround the habitability of the great © 
and the small planets end here; they | 
grow ponderous, we assure you. Grav- © 
itation is the dead lion in the way, the § 
weight of objects always depending on | 
the attractions of the globe containing © 


them; and these are its quantity of 
matter. The other day we saw a man 
on Broadway step upon the scales, and 
standing there a moment, he won a ver- 
dict of one hundred and eighty-three 
pounds in favor of his own personal 
weight ; had he stepped upon similar 
scales, on the planet Jupiter,* this same 
gentleman must have found that he 
weighed two thousand seven hundred 
and forty pounds eight ounces, avoir- 
dupois ; then stepping across a con- 
siderable space-pavement to the moon 
of our globe, his physical importance in 
the universe, if not his weight in so- 
ciety, becomes modified when he is 
marked down for thirty pounds and 


eight ounces. The small globes, there- | 


ee iM cc 


fore, cannot be inhabited, objects being © 
too unstable ; the large ones not, since a | 


miraculous amount of muscular strength 


is necessary to conduct walking and 
every form of manual labor. That 


man, in his present constitution, might : 
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find some difficulty in conducting him- | 
self on these planets, on a sudden trans- 7 


* JuprTer is ten and a half times more in guan- 4 


tity than the earth. 
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fer, is extremely probable; but that 
they who are born of a world, should 
so find it, is an assumption quite gratu- 
itous. A man under the equator, taken 
at once into the coldest polar regions, 
is privileged to allow his teeth to chat- 
ter; but should he deny, that men and 
women born there, are able to live and 
to enjoy a comfortable existence? We 
should dread to be in an oven hot 
enough ,to bake bread; but shall we, 
therefore, deny that many, by practice, 
have been able to remain for some time 
in such a place? and though we like a 
good deal of light when we read or work, 
are we amazed that bat, cat, and owl, 
get very good vision in the dark? ‘It’s 
all in the eye,’ that is, in its structure, 
whether much or little light is neces- 
sary. Are not Saturn and Jupiter, 
though distant from the sun, well illu- 
minated ? Where is there a world with- 
out star-beams pouring in on every side 
of it? And why may not each distant 
orb have some originality, and generate 
much light — even as ours produces the 
flaming Borealis, and, in certain regions, 
the phosphorescence of the sea? It is tay 
constitution that makes iron hard and 
down soft, ice cold and fire hot. The 
constitution determines every thing. 
The astronomer who stands on ‘ Na- 
ture’s Alps, and sees a thousand fir- 
maments beneath,’ and yet ‘a thou- 
sand systems as a thousand grains,’ is 
scarcely to be pardoned when he for- 
gets so strong and so evident a truth. 
It is not for us to dilate, now and here, 
on the modifying power of atmospheres 
over these anticipated solar results; on 
the subjective heat which different globes 
may contain, independent of any imme- 
diate influences of the sun; nor yet on 
the fact, that the small weight of an ob- 
ject on a small world, and the great 
weight of it on a great world, are bal- 
anced by the very causes supposed to 
disturb a free action upon them. The 
telescope, astronomers say, has increas- 
ed our knowledge of the dissimilarity 
between the earth and the planets. 
Humboldt talks of the heterogeneous- 
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ness of the solar system, but nobody 
will deny that the whole is swayed by 
unity of laws; that there is, and must 
be, every where, the essential attributes 
of matter; and in this system a glori- 
ous unity of motion within a variety of 
orbits and velocities. It has at least 
the unity of the two forces, centripetal, 
centrifugal; the unity of gravitation 
over all, and through all; thé unity 
of one eternal monarch, the golden-rob- 
ed sun. Though the solar system is 
but infinitesimal in the already discov- 
ered regions of universal nature, we can- 
not but feel, that, from the unity which 
links all things together in a universe, 
the same generalization which shall just- 
ly declare its chief mission, must like- 
wise include the whole range of the 
natural creation, which has neither a 
known nor an imagined limit. 

The planet Saturn, said to be less 
dense than water, looks like a magnifi- 
cent palace among the solar habitations ; 
why shall there be no king and queen 
therein? ‘It is too subtile, too light in 
substance,’ says the objector. But the 
inhabitant, if he is there, is from neces- 
sity correspondingly subtile and refined 
in his organism. 

But astronomy, whose office in re- 
vealing the geometry and the sublimity 
of the universe we venerate, cannot, as 
already intimated, clear the problem of 
the Plurality of Worlds, nor determine 
the mission of material nature. Its 
voice, however, will always favor the 
doctrine, by supplying to reason the 
facts which show the illimitableness 
of the creation, its perfect system, its 
unity of laws, its boundless resources 
and grandeurs; and the mass of the 
people, undrilled in egotistical theory, 
will, whether looking over the fifteen 
hundred stars and upwards that may 
be seen with the naked eye, or believ- 
ing in the hundreds of thousands in the 
hundred millions which the telescope 
already reveals, from their common- 
sense conclude that in the world-strewn 
immensity our earth is not the only 
oasis of a boundless desert where Di- 
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vinity shows its care, and where in- 
tellect and soul are organized for free 
intelligent action. Common-sense, pop- 
ular instinct, so believes to-day, from its 
undoubting creed, that all things exist 
jor use. Astronomers fall in with the 
people more than the people with them, 
in supposing that the great stars in the 
far-away are suns to other systems; 
whilst the astronomical science and the 
popular common-sense both avoid the 
supposition of inhabitants in respect to 
the comets. Astronomy instructs com- 
mon-sense that Sirius, the dog-star, 
whose rays journey to us in ten years, 
radiates sixty-three times more light 
into space than our own sun; it also 
informs it of glittering hosts of orbs 
equally powerful, equally _ self-lumi- 
nous. Common-sense, then, puts the 
two questions: Is all this immensity a 
waste? a mere waste of power? This 
it cannot believe. It then says, What is 
the use? which at once drives the mind 
into the necessity of inferring the ex- 
istence of organized intellect and free- 
will, which is only the extension of the 
essential human faculties over the bound- 
less regions of space. This common-sense 
we will trust a great way in science, med- 
icine, divinity, and law: the highest voices 
in astronomy, and it, will never quarrel on 
the problem of the Plurality of Worlds. 
Geology, which pays homage to man 
beyond any other science grounded in 
outward nature, by proving him to have 
been the climax in the logic of creation, 
displays the infinite as to time and its 
events as overwhelmingly as astronomy 
e@does it with respect to space and its re- 
volying spheres. The earth, as the hab- 
itation of man, is but a speck in time, 
even as in space; whilst the geological 
periods and their facts, going, prepara- 
tively, before the human epoch, rival in 
grandeur all that can be said of dis- 
tances among the bodies of space. In 
the three periods of the earth’s forma- 
tion, first, second, and third, the mar- 
vels of time are sown; and if every 
other world has had a natural history 
or development, it is impossible that the 
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full traces of the fact should not be re- 
corded in the structure of each world. 
Nature is her own historian, and Real- 
ity has undying secretaries. Every 
world must have its own geology, or 
what is the same, the full marks of its 
own epochs in development; in which 
view, geology, to the Eye that sees all, 
is no less extensive than astronomy, 
though from our inability to analyze the 
structure of other worlds, this science, 
which is as bold and vigorous in achieve- 
ments as it is youthful in years, must 
be confined to our own globe, as the 
etymology of the word implies. 

Geology exhibits nature in a won- 
drous procession upwards, man ending 
the line as its lord and sequel, being in 
quality and amount of powers far more 
than all that had gone before him. Man 
was the manifold being, both in his 
powers and in his wants; therefore 
every kingdom of nature had to precede 
him in its complete development, for he 
was to tax them all.for his physical 
and his mental nourishment. History 
joins geology in affirming the preémi- 
nence of man, since its very earliest 
traces describe him as a religious being, 
a creator in art, with moral feelings and 
articulate speech. So far as this world 
is capable of being expressed with refer- 
ence to a chief end, geology and history 
agree in finding the finality for all earthly 
powers and circumstances, in humanity ; 
and if that shall appear to have been 
the aim of all natural arrangement con- 
nected with this world, may we not seek 
a similar end for the more distant re- 
sources of the material creation? We 
think that we may. 

. Speaking of this geological fact, Doc- 
tor Whewell says: 

‘The intelligent part of creation is 
thrust into the compass of a few years 
in the course of myriads of ages; why 
not then into the compass of a few miles 
in the expanse of systems?’ ‘If the 
earth was for ages a turbid abyss of lava 
and of mud, why may not Mars or Sat- 
urn be so still? If the germs of life 
were gradually and at long intervals in- 
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serted in the terrestrial slime, why may 
they not be just inserted or not yet in- 
serted in Jupiter?’ 

The learned Doctor thus reconciles 
himself to the idea that ‘a few miles in 
the expanse of systems’ may contain 
the whole intelligent creation, because 
that in the incomprehensible vastness of 
the geological periods the intelligent or 
human part of creation occupies but a 
few years. A strange analogy this of 
time to space. Granting the briefness 
of the human epoch, we must admit 
that all the previous ages were necessary 
preparations to man’s advent, that be- 
tween his advent and the earliest dawn 
of organic life there is not a single pe- 
riod that could be called dispensable ; 
no step in the infinite gradation can be 
cut out without marring; and that all 
antecedent life-periods were things pro- 
spective and preparatory is indicated by 
the fact that the earth teemed with pre- 
dictions of man before he came, fore- 
shadowing in symbol his mortality, his 
rapacity, likewise his nobler traits. 
Were these vast periods wasted? Not 
a second of the countless cycles. Pre- 
parations are no waste, where the end to 
be attained is great; grandeurs of time 
all meaningly converge in the grandeurs 
of man and his destiny ; and though, 
geologically speaking, his existence oc- 
cupies but a few years of the infinite 
past, his epochs are probably to out- 
number far the island-universes of stars 
which meet the visual ray of the mod- 
ern astronomer, as through the greatest 
telescopes, he sounds the hidden depths 
of the illimitable space. Who then shall 
say, taking the human epoch in the 
whole duration intended for it, that it is 
geologically brief ? It must in time, we 
may be allowed to prophesy, chime in 
appropriately with the preceding pe- 
riods, as the symmetrical joining of the 
things belonging to space and to time 
characterize all that we know of the 
universe we are dwelling in. 

The analogy of our own globe would 
say, that if Mars and Saturn are ‘a tur- 
bid abyss of lava and mud,’ why may 
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they not merge out of this condition 
into life-bearing eras, just as easily as 
the earth has done? The sun, does he 
shine on any other than physically pro- 
gressive worlds ? Or are some progress- 
ive like our own, and the others eter- 
nally in statu quo, an assemblage of 
Radicals and Conservatives keeping the 
balance of power upon the ethereal, sea ? 
Granting that the most brilliant planets 
are to-day masses of stone and metal, 
‘slag and scorize, dust and cinders,’ is it 
not absurd to think that they must al- 
ways remain desolate wastes of slag and 
scoriz, dust and ¢inders? Children of 
the golden sun, with fire-hearts glowing 
in them, these planets, under the pa- 
rental beams and sceptre, must improve, 
possibly already are far more beautiful 
and productive, many of them, than the 
earth. 

We have to thank astronomy for reveal- 
ing to us Nature as infinite ; likewise for 
many other things. It announces to rea- 
son that the ends for which those flowing 
suns, self-luminous, exist, whose light, 
journeying with velocity that cannot be 
realized when mathematically stated, 
has not as yet reached our own planet 
through the cycles of the past eternity 
— that these have reasons for their ex- 
istence in themselves, and not on a spot 
so remotely insignificant as our terres- 
trial mansion. ‘Of what use are they 
to us?’ cries common-sense ; and phi- 
losophy answers, ‘ Of no use, except to 
aid in teaching our human egotjsm the 
real immensity, the actual boundlessness 
of this integral creation.’ The suns are 
the music, to whose vibrations all plan- 
ets roll: changing the figure, we may 
compare a primary world, launched in 
space, to a ship borne by infinite wis- 
dom over the shoreless sea. Those who 
like that view best may admit the ship, 
and deny the passengers; for ourselves, 
we shall deny-neither. 

But let us cast ourselves upon ariom- 
atic perceptions, certain intuitions which 
experience cannot set aside, and herein 
seek to find a surer basis for our faith 
in the plurality of worlds than physical 
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astronomy can afford to give us. Some 
of these we will record in the following 
order : 

First. The living and rational beings 
of every world, granting these to exist, 
must exist in physical forms, composed 
of the elements which enter into the 
planet on which such beings live. A 
personal entity without form is impos- 
sible. 

Second. A living creature anywhere 
in space must subsist from its own 
world, not from foreign or distant 
worlds. 

Third. To live or subsist from a par- 
ticular world implies similarity in the 
organic nature with such world. Abil- 
ity to act upon it, by labor and art, also 
implies the same. ‘ Dust thou art,’ if of 
this world; if a planet of pure gold ex- 
isted in space, the constitution of its in- 
habitant needs also be golden. ‘Gold 
thou art, and to gold shalt thou return,’ 
would be in such case the voice of Law, 
in reference to his body’s destiny. 

Fourthly. The mental development, 
in every world of space, granting this 
to exist, must of necessity conform to 
the qua.ities and the MATERIAL CIRCUM- 
sTANcEs of the world on which it occurs, 
even as our own tropies create a tropi- 
cal man and a tropical culture. The 
particular modifications which ‘nature 
makes of order, beauty, and sublimity 
in the outer world, the different meas- 
ures of activity and passiveness which 
its condiffons may carry into actual life, 
must, in whatever region of space, pass 
into the culture and character of any 
vace or races having a rational formative 
development. 

Fifth. The conceded unrry, which all 
creeds of the earth, in one way or an- 
other, ascribe to Gop, seems to require 
the conclusion of the unity of all na- 
ture. Out of this Supreme Mrvp all re- 
ligions aver, the material universe has 
flown ; and if 7¢ is unity-or one, then 
the entire range of the creation, what- 
ever may be the interest and power of 
its variety, must have unity pervading 
all its parts. 
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Sixth. The unity of all nature, which 
science, so far as it has gone, demon- 
strates — a unity which the very words 
Universe and Cosmos imply — neces- 
sitates the idea of an effective unity 
through all its parts, each with all, and 
all with each. 

Seventh. From this all-pervading unity, 
proven by the intuitions of religion and 
the demonstrations of science, it follows 
that it is the extreme of improbability 
that only one, or a few of the countless 
worlds of space, should be able to nour- 
ish and develop the rational, moral, and 
religious order of mind, that the intelli- 
gent part of creation can alone grow on 
a single member of the resplendent 
whole. 

Eighth. It also follows from this es- 
tablished unity, which links together all 
‘parts of one stupendous whole,’ that 
the ascertainment of the chief laws and 
moral mission of one world, becomes es- 
sentially the key to the grand mission 
of all the others. 

In these eight principles, or primary 
perceptions, we are bound to confide ; 
and yet in one other, which must also 
be true in fact throughout regions of 
universal nature. This forms our ninth 
postulate. 

Ninth. The material universe being 
Jrom mixp, being always pervaded by 
MIND, being always a revelation of minp, 
must, throughout the creation, have a 
genius, a capacity, so to speak, to rear 
and develop the same order of powers 
as those in which it had birth, and of 
which it is evermore a display and em- 
bodiment. How can this be otherwise, 
according to eternal law? He who is 
at the first end of nature, who has and 
does pour Himsetr into it, who gleams 
out of every atom— must not nature, 
thus full of Hm, tend to this climaz, the 
production at the other end — of a be- 
ing, to whom the Origin of things may 
intelligibly speak, a being so kingred in 
powers to the First Mrnp, that the world 
of nature must ever seem to be his 
mental metaphor, and so adapted to his 
every faculty as to subserve on every 
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side his education? Like must tend to 


create its like. Man alone is such a cli- 
max, and the works of the First Mixp 
— Gop — must, as by necessity, tend to 
develop and instruct him. 

The volume of nature was written 
with the manifest intention of having a 
reader ; the author before the book, and 
the reader after it, who learns by slow 
degrees how to read and how to act 
upon the knowledge he acquires. Mil- 
ton is in his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ as well as 
before it, if we may be allowed a fami- 
liar illustration ; but the reader, how- 
ever inferior to the author, must have a 
kindred order of powers, or the volume 
can never be read. The reader must 
follow the author’s thoughts. Nature 
is so fully, so powerfully charged with 
the originative, primal mind, that its 
great and wltimate tendency over the 
immensity must be towards the produc- 
tion and culture of @ nature, which, by 
virtue of its powers, may read the sci- 
ences sown in space, and by Reason, 
Conscience, Love, Will, and Worship, 
hear and answer to the Rational, Ethi- 
cal, and Worshipful voices, which out 
of the visible universe do ever proceed. 
As the poem goes to develop a poet in 
those who read, at least in idea, feeling, 
and mood, so goes the whole of nature 
towards the culture of a mind as mani- 
fold and many-sided as is nature’s self. 
To say, therefore, that the whole intelli- 


gent part of the creation may be con- ” 


densed in ‘a few miles in the expanse of 
systems,’ is to deny the necessary ten- 
dency, the capacity and evident genius 
of a universe which is from Mind, by 
Mind, and must ever tend to its produc- 
tion and growth. This speculative con- 
clusion, as it will be called, has been de- 
monstrated, by fact, in the case of our 
own world ; and, as the speculative con- 
clusions arrived at by Kant, Wright, 
and Lambert, on the general structural 
arrangement of the universe, and the 
distribution of matter in space, became 
confirmed by the observations and meas- 
urements of Sir William Herschel, so it 
may yet be found that many conclusions, 
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not demonstrable as yet, lie in the path 
way of reality and truth. 

Standing upon the unity of the entire 
creation, and admitting the unlimited 
range of variety therein ; finding the ge- 
nius of creation ever busy in putting 
the essential character of the whole into 
the smallest part ; finding a self-similar- 
ity holding in its embrace all nature, so 
far as we know it, we choose the surer 
and more practical method, that which 
lies the nearest to demonstration, wher 
we take the highest mission of nature in 
our own world, and use it as the key for 
learning the highest mission of matter 
in all worlds, whether remote or near. 
We may never learn the secret of the 
universe ; but, should it ever be pub- 
lished from the immensities, we may 
also be certain that it lay slumbering in 
miniature, in the faithful breast of our 
own planet, everlasting, silent and un- 
spoken. 

‘Taovucn the Gop in thousand worlds be 
known, 
’T is ours to find Hr in our-own.’ 

What, then, is the grand mission of 
our own planet, with all its resources? 
our own earth, in the fellowship and 
blessing of the solar system? To an- 
swer this, one must ask: By what rule 
are we to determine the mission of a 
world? Is it not difficult? We an- 
swer: If you keep to facts, it is simple 
and not difficult. Let us find a rule. 
To get it easily, we may be allowed to 
inquire: By what rule do we detgrmine 
the mission of a man? What the mis- 
sion of Washington or Franklin? who 
had what no material world ever had, 
namely, the ability to achieve their mis- 
sion by the free action of intellect and 
will. You at once answer that the mis- 
sion of Washington, Shakspeare, Burns, 
Franklin, or any other man, who has 
carried out his truest tendencies, is to be 
found in the greatest and best results, 
which he wrought out during his life- 
time. In Washington’s best and great- 
est results his grand mission is told, un- 
mistakably told. Now, the facts of our 
own planet are knowable and known, 
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and, unlike individual men, it cannot 
swerve from its right plan and destiny. 
What then, in all the resources, agen- 
cies and productions of this planet, 
through all its periods, may be styled 
its greatest and best results? What is 
actually its grand achievement? Settle 
this and its ‘chief end’ is attained. 
Geology and history answer this ques- 
tion with a decision and non-hesitancy 
unsurpassed in the domain of ordinary 
fact, both alleging that humanity and 
‘its development, humanity and what has 
been accomplished in it and through tt, 
are the greatest and best results, incom- 
parably the most important and exalted 
of any and all that lie outside of this. 
Reason likewise — reason, the inter- 
preter of creation and Creator — must 
say, @ priori, that man is a higher or- 
der of power than the most magnificent 
arrangement of suns and planets. When 
we consider the intellectual, moral, af- 
fectional, religious, and social powers of 
this humanity ; when we look at the 
sublimity of its unfolded hopes, its vic- 
tories over the hidden secrets of nature, 
its results in the way of the useful, the 
beautiful, the true, the’ sacred, and the 
just, we find the waning of all untrod- 
den nature before this higher splendor, 
the splendor of moral and mental force, 
a kind which nature eternally venerates 
in its Gop. The material domain, then, 
sinks into service and means. Are we 
now speaking what our fellow-men do 
or do not believe? Test it. What piece 
of mere land or water is it that com- 
mands your esteem like the names, So- 
crates, Plato, Moses? What spots of 
the earth are above all price in worth 
and eternal memory? They are the spots 
made significant by humanity — Mara- 
thon, Vernon, Calvary, Mecca. It is not 
for us to decry the glory of the natural 
world, nor the importance of the insect 
among its creatures; for we can wor- 
ship under such a firmament as_ that 
which glows over all men and women, 
and at such a shrine as our earth. But 
it is for us, it is for our readers and for 
all to say, that the zesthetic worth of all 
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Niagaras, all earthly elysians, and all 
firmaments, depend on their relation to 
the human mind, on their power to meet 
the latent wants therein existing. . We 
find, whenever we analyze the worship 
of mankind, whether it be hero-worship 
or worship under holier names, that we 
are speaking now what all, in their 
abysses of heart and soul, do veritably 
believe. We bow the knee to every 
great soul; we honor mind; therein we 
place the supreme good. That nature 
here has been for ages engaged in pro- 
ducing and disciplining individual minds, 
that this is now her highest work, we 
know. So far, all will grant that the 
earth has been achieving its mission, 
having had no power to depart there- 
from, and in its greatest and best results 
we find unmistakably what its chief 
mission is. 

Finding it for this world, and still ad- 
hering to the conviction of the unity of 
the whole creation, a unity in the infinite 
drama whose various parts are being 
performed on the stage of nature, we 
may, following the path of our own ex- 
perience, take the general mission of this 
world to be that of all worlds. Organ- 
ized MIND is nature’s mission; air, wa- 
ter, fowl, and corn, necessary to us, may 
be the most needless things to the same 
order of powers differently organized, 
and differently planetized. The whole 
genius of universal nature cries out for 
a man to think, to wit, and to do, Ori- 
ginating in the infinite man, its whole 
tendency and striving is to man-produc- 
tion and to man-cultus, as its finality. 
Here we rest, for higher we cannot go. 
All imagined higher races are only high- 
er conditions of the same race. Our pow- 
er to imagine ends in this. We stand 
in unity, averring and affirming that 
such is the oneness of the whole crea- 
tion that a moral and intellectual crea- 
ture, whose experiences should have oc- 
curred on the most distant world ima- 
ginable in space, would, on meeting one 
of our earth-born, have much in com- 
mon with him, of which to speak. 
Would aot light, weight, order, beauty, 
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cohesion, be substantially the same to 


each? And a@ world implies the pres- 
ence of these. The same of mathemat- 
ical truths, of moral laws, of reverence 
and love, of memory and hope, of be- 
lieving and of knowing. Despise not, 
therefore, our very little earth. It is 
manifold; and the secrets of the uni- 
verse are deposited in it. It is the small 
key that unlocks the big chest, and the 
door of the vast mansion. 

As the strength of our argument is 
based on the unity of all nature, and on 
its grand unity of aim, we had meant to 
have hewn out a new column for our 
temple from the subject of language. 
But this we cannot now do. On the fit 
occasion, however, it might be shown, 
that spoken language on any world of 
space, admitting that to exist, must con- 
tain our every essential part of spgech, 
since it is the unitary laws and condi- 
tions of nature that now demand them. 
No world, we say, is without a noun, and 
a multiplicity of nouns! A world isa 
noun, and must abound in things, places, 
qualities. No world is without a vers, for 
a world has motion, and things relatively 
at motion and at rest. None are without 
the PREPOSITION, since an above and below, 
an up and a down, a to and a from, are 
implied in the necessary conditions of 
material things. It is because nature is 
a unit, and as such is the eternal law- 
giver of language, that the same essen- 
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tial parts of speech would be requisite 
for every world in the infinite space. 

We heard related, some time ago, a 
fable, in which the squirrel doubted 
whether the waters were inhabited, he 
having been made very uncomfortable 
once by a certain ducking he had re- 
ceived therein. He finally thought the 
notion absurd, and, dismissing it, went 
on chippering happily on his tree. The 
fish also questioned if the air were in- 
habited ; and, remembering how uncom- 
fortable he was when caught up into it 
by a power whose acquaintance he had 
not before made, (a fisherman, we fancy,) 
gave up the notion, upbraiding himself 
for having meddled with such lofty 
themes. The insects, on the lower 
branches of a sycamore, stoutly denied 
the existence of their race on the high- 
est boughs, they being so briskly stirred 
by the winds. The stubborn insect 
which pleaded for this high possibility 
was soon voted out of the best society 
of the tree, and advised to the practice 
of all due humility and penitence. A 
reiction of opinion was reported some 
time afterwards; how the problem was 
finally decided, the fable does not inform 
us, but through the laws of mental as- 
sociation a clear reminiscence of the 
story came before us when reading, not 
long since, certain grave astronomical 
and theological objections to the Plural- 
ity of Worlds, 
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‘To my own I will cling, 
All else I exclude ; 
To my creating ne'er bring, 
he rough and the rude,’ 
Sang Diamond and Crystal when making. 
So spake the white Marble, so spake the pure Gold, 
To Atoms that would be partaking. 
But the Lily that grew, so snowy and sweet, 
Said; ‘I live by the mud that lies at my fect.’ 
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CARL ALMENDINGER’S OFFICE: 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CHICAGO. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


In a Southern hospital as brave a man 
as ever fleshed sword lies wounded, not 
mortally, it is to be hoped, but serious- 
ly enough to occasion solicitude to his 
friends. A woman is by his side, who, 
with hoopless and bedraggled dress, is 
doing more for his recovery than the 
surgeon with his science. The sweet 
medicines of love and devotion, the 
noiseless tread, the gentle answer, the 
' undying hope, and electrifyinz presence 
are not classified, it is true, in the Ma- 
teria Medica, but no physician can write 
a successful recipe without them. Gop 
help the poor wretch who, far away from 
his home, feels the dews of death gather, 
and cannot fix his eyes ypon the eyes of 
mother, sister, daughter, or wife! 

And, reader, it is even so, that Mrs. 
Henrietta Amelia Almendinger, in her 
collapsed and faded calico, and want of 
personal adornment, is adorned the most. 
She is more beautiful to us than the 
Gnidian Venus. Some were wont to 
worship her in the parlors of the Al- 
mendinger mansion, when she did the 
honors in her pride of place; but all in 
that pestiferous hospital love her now 
as a sister, the dispenser of hope, the 
chastener of sorrow and almoner of life. 

And who is the soldier, bathed in his 
blood, out of his mind, on the borders 
of the infinite, whom she leaves neither 
by day nor by night? Has a new lover 
been enshrined in her heart, where the 
old one was pedestaled? May not this 
excess of devotion, after all, be of the 
earth, earthy ? 

Hush ! the sick man is raving. 

‘Oh! if I could only see her again, 
and ask pardon! She is dead, and my 


poor child with her, my little Mary! 
Both killed by the black ingratitude of 
him who swore — O Gop! that thought 
leads to madness. I have sealed the 
fate of the libertine, but with his dying 
lips he told me she was pure. Pure! 
my wife, pure! O blissful thought, 
heavenly consolation! 0 damnable 
thought, that I have wronged her and 
she has chidden me not! Like a lamb 
before its shearers, she opened not her 
mouth !’ 

They have met again, Carl and Hen- 
rietta. As soon as the patient was suf- 
ficiently restored, Sigmund told him that 
Mrs. Almendinger was still living ; that 
she was a nurse in an hospital, and had 
been seen administering medicine and 
nourishment to her husband. With that 
their eyes met, the eyes of Carl and 
Henrietta. 

O Gop! spare those brave soldiers 
such a meeting again, when eyes swam 
in distillations as the ‘trees of Araby’ 
in their ‘medicinal gum.’ 

‘Father, your child lives! your dear 
little Mary has risen from the dead!’ 
and Mrs. Almendinger explained to her 
happy but incredulous husband. ‘The 
Blackberry Tract is recovered from Tim- 
othy Pepper, and you are the owner of 
it!’ continued Henrietta. 

‘There is nothing wanting now to com- 
plete my happiness but Robert. Is he 
alive ?’ inquired the sick man. 

‘Robert lives, has been written for, 
and will.be here in a few days.’ 

‘My wife here! My Mary coming! 
My Robert coming! The Blackberry 
Tract mine! May be, the International 
and the Home!’ and the invalid, ex- 
hausted by varied and overmastering 
emotions, fell asleep. 

What now? 
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‘Bor did na Jennre’s heart loup light, 
And did na joy blink in her e’e, 
As Roste tauld a tale o° love 
Ae e’enin on the lily lea ? 


‘The sun was sinking in the west, 
The birds sang sweet in ilka grove; 

His cheek to hers he fondly prest, 
And whispered thus his tale o’ love.’ 


Robert offered a satisfactory apology 
to Genevieve for his rudeness on a for- 
mer occasion, and made love to her in a 
strain as plaintive and tender as a coo- 
ing dove. Jenny listened, but spoke not. 
Robert importuned ; still the maiden 
must needs humiliate him more. He 
supplicated, and seeing the swelling 
emotion in her breast, apostrophized 
her in the language of Coleridge : 


‘Map of my love, sweet Genevieve ! 
In beauty’s light you glide along; 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 
And sweet your voice as seraph’s song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow; 
Within yourself a soul there lives, 
It bids you hear the tale of woe. 
When sinking low, the sufferer wan 
Beholds no arm outstretched to save, 
Fair as the bosom of the swan, 
Which rises graceful o’er the wave, 
I have seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore love I you, sweet GENEVIEVE.’ 


The maiden answered not, but bow- 
ing her head on Robert’s bosom, burst 
into tears of unutterable joy. She will 
go ‘hame’ with him. She spoke at 
length, amid the overflowing fountains : 
‘Robert, I have loved you from the time 
I first saw you.’ 

They were married. Dr. Danguerry 
officiated at the ceremony, and Rosalind 
was present. But what does this mean? 
No sooner has Genevieve become Mrs. 
Ferrara, and received the congratula- 
tions of her friends, than, removing the 
bridal veil and orange blossoms from her 
head, she places them upon Rosalind’s. 
The fat, plump girl and Dr. Danguerry 
stand arm-in-arm where the newly mar- 
ried couple had just stood. It was now 
the Rey. Mr. Berry’s turn to officiate, 
which he did in his quaint way; and, 
to gratify the bride, omitted the word 
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‘obey’ from her wifely obligations. The 
most lovable and distingué personage 
in all that brilliant assemblage is Mrs. 
Danguerry. She has the consciousness 
that she is rescued at last from the talons 
of the Poppinjay. She forgets to wish 
she was somebody else. Our Rosalind 
is happy. 

Dr. and Mrs. Danguerry, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferrara, immediately after their 
marriage, started on a visit to the dis- 
tant hospital, where we left the hero of 
our story bathed in his blood. The self- 
possessed and impassive Robert was al- 
most delirious with joy at the prospect 
of seeing his old friend and benefactor, 
and rejoicing with him in the happy re- 
conciliation effected between him and 
Mrs. Almendinger. 

So much did this thought possess 
him, that Genevieve even pretended to 
be piqued, and intimated that the honey- 
moon belonged to her and not to the 
wounded hero. 

On their arrival, Mrs. Almendinger 
entertained the ladies apart, while their 
husbands were announced to Carl. 
Never were women merrier. They 


* seemed as if they had been acquainted 


all their life long. Mrs. Almendinger 
described so many vagari¢eS on the oc- 
casion, and indulged in so many poetical 
figures of speech, that we are ashamed 
to tell thee, reader, lest thou say the 
woman was verily mad, and tosses a 
head incurable by three Anticyras. 

What is more remarkable, the placid 
Genevieve and introspective Rosalind 
seem alike to have caught the contagion 
of outraged proprieties, and eaten of the 
insane root. Verily, like honest Hugh 
Evans, we begin to ‘spy a great plack 
peard.’ 

We leave them a moment to ascertain 
whether the gentlemen are equally de- 
monstrative and equally foolish. The 
wounded hero had his arms around 
Robert’s neck, and then began to pat 
him as if he was the boy he was when 
he delivered his maiden-speech at Black- 
berry, or spent his patron’s money at 
Yale. He tells Robert that this unna- 
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tural and fractricidal war has been the 
means of accomplishing at least one 
good thing. Betsey Diehl’s blood has 
cried from the ground for vengeance, 
until at length, by the Providence of 
Gop, he, Carl Almendinger, has been 
perinitted to appease it with the blood 
of her betrayer and murderer, John 
Lampertz. 

But away with any gloomy reminis- 
cences on an occasion like this! The 
ladies are shown to the sick hero. 

‘And this is my boy’s wife ?’ said he. 

‘Yes, father,’ said Mrs, Almendinger, 
. ‘this is the lady who has paid off all the 
incumbrances on the Blackberry Tract 
to that odious Timothy Pepper, and now 
gives you your own time to repay her. 
She was just telling me, if you can 
never-raise the money, it does n’t mat- 
ter, and you are welcome to the land.’ 

‘My wife, my boy, and you, my dear, 
dear to me as my own daughter, spare 
me. I could face the steel of Lampertz 
and a hundred like him unblenched, but 
this kindness unmans me. My heart, 
that I thought could be depended on, is 
fluttering. My hair is whitening. Spare 
me.’ 

Here the speaker rested for a moment, 
and then resumed : 

‘There is only one thing wanted to 
complete my happiness, and then I shall 
feel like poor old Simeon, who, when he 
saw the Lorp Jesus Curist, said: ‘Lorp, 
now lettest Tuou Tuy servant depart in 
peace, according to Tuy word: for mine 
eyes have seen Tuy salvation, which 
Tuou hast prepared before the face of 
all people; a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of Tuy people, Is- 
rael.’’ ; 

‘ What is that you allude to, father ?’ 
said Mrs. Almendinger. 

‘My daughter Mary! my daughter 
Mary!’ replied the old hero, his eyes 
brimming with tears. 

The ladies then withdrew for a while ; 
and afterwards sleep came with its re- 
freshing influences to the couch of the 
patient, enabling his exhausted nervous 
system to bear up under the intelligence 
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he was about to receive, which would 
have thrilled more torpid blood than 
that of the bosom companion of Kossuth 
and Garibaldi. 

‘Father, your daughter Mary has ar- 
rived!’ said Mrs. Almendinger. 

‘My Gop! my Gop! let me see her.’ 

‘Come here, Mary. Father wants 
you,’ called out Mrs. Almendinger. 

In walked who? why, bless my 
soul, if it isn’t Genevieve. 

Here the old man ejaculated with 
some feeling: ‘Henrietta, why do you 
fool me in this way? This is Genevieve, 
my Robert’s wife.’ 

‘So it is Genevieve,’ replied Mrs. Al- 
mendinger, ‘but. it is Mary Genevieve, 
your own daughter. Look at these 
auburn ringlets. An’t they your own 
Mary’s? Look at those magnificent 
eyes with their. large pupils. An’t 
they your own Mary’s. She has not 
been dead but merely sleeping. We 
women can play a trick or two occasion- 
ally as well as our lesser halves.’ 

The communication descended -like a 
thunderbolt upon both Carl and Robert. 
Neither had ever suspected the truth. 
The scene which followed was written 
in water, in the water of holy tears, shed 
by father, mother, daughter, and son, 
while their arms were promiscuously 
interlaced, and the incense from the 
altar of grateful hearts ascended as an 
acceptable sacrifice to high heaven. 

After the equanimity of all was suffi- 
ciently restored, Mrs. Almendinger con- 
tinued : 

‘Father, I have n’t told you all yet. 
After our separation another child was 
born to me, a daughter, too.’ 

‘Can it be possible, Henrietta? Why 
did you never tell me before? Where is 
the child ?’ 

‘She has arrived; father. I will go 
and bring her in,’ said Mrs, Almen- 
dinger. ‘They come,’ 

‘Angels and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us!’ cried Dr, Danguerry. ‘Is 
my sugar-candy-crunching, divine Rosa- 
lind, the daughter of my old warrior- 
friend here ?’ 
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‘Yes, she is,’ cried Mrs. Almendinger. 
‘Genevieve and Rosalind are sisters ; and 
I will swear it upon a Pelion upon Ossa 
of Bibles that I am their mother, and 
Carl is their father.’ 

‘Yes, father,’ said Rosalind, address- 
ing Carl, ‘my naughty husband at first 
preferred my sister, but finding my 
brother Robert outrivalled him, he was 
induced by dint of my hard persuasion 
to take me.’ 

The old man doubted not. The mys- 
tery was unravelled, and they all be- 
lieved. 

Mr. Almendisger rapidly convalesced, 
and subsequently with his daughters 
and sons-in-law removed to Chicago, 
where he has opened an office again, 
known as aforetime as the office of Carl 
Almendinger. Sigmund, the faithful 
Sigmund, is reinstated in his old po- 
sition as clerk; and the desk and chair 
formerly used by John Lampertz stand 
vacant, but full of suggestions, such as 
the seduction and murder of Betsey Diehl, 
the barrel at the Hudson River Dépdt, 
the trial, the conviction, the escape, the 
separation of Carl Almendinger and wife, 
the murderer hounding his victim in a 
foreign land, their return, and their last 
fatal meeting, when vengeance was ap- 
peased and the laws vindicated. 

The desk and chair remain, reminders 
of sensuality and revenge, ‘the direful 
spring of woes unnumbered’ in the new 
and ignoble Iliad. 

In consequence of the depreciation of 
paper currency, real estate. at Chicago 
has appreciated again; and, judging 
from Carl’s known indefatigability of 
temperament, he will soon be selling off 
his lots as aforetime, and looking for- 
ward to the day when the ‘International’ 
and the ‘Home’ shall gladden the build- 
er’s eyes. His children tell him they 
will be satisfied if he will only abandon 
the notion of buying up all the land in 
Lake county, and draining the small 
lakes there for the purpose of raising 
cranberries. The best thing to divert 
Carl from his landed weakness is that 
some young Carl Almendinger, be it 
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Ferrara or Danguerry, we care not, 
should come upon the tapis as speedily 
as possible. 

The views of our hero in favor of peace 
are strongly pronounced, not, indeed, a 
dishonorable one, but such as equal and 
sovereign States may make. He says 
the Union had its inception in the spirit 
of compromise, and without it there may 
be nominally a Union, but not of hearts 
and hands, as our fathers made it. A 
cordon of bristling bayonets on land, and 
turreted monsters on sea, can never make 
a Union, where the proud and high-born 
blood of the Anglo-Saxon beats for lib- 
erty, within the iron walls. 

Carl loves the old Union under the 
Constitution, with all the Saxon heir- 
looms in it, jury-trial, habeas corpus, the 
right to bear arms, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and freedom to wor- 
ship Gop. He wishes to see as afore- 
time the several States of this Union re- 
volving in concentric circles around their 
common centre, the Constitution of the 
United States. He wishes to leave this 
legacy to his children as he found it 
bequeathed. 

Most unequivocally does he repudiate 
the wicked and new-fangled doctrine of 
secession, that any State at pleasure may 
disintegrate this glorious Union, and 
write ‘finis’ in the brilliant history of 
these United States. His horoscope was 
cast when our country’s stars all ruled 
the sky, equals in lustre and equals in 
glory; nor will he willingly see one 
shoot madly from its sphere to shine 
in eternal isolation, nor the others ob- 
scure it by excess of light, but all dwell- 
ing together in the galaxy of / Pluri- 
bus Unum, and shining on and on for- 
ever and ever. 

DR. POSEY’S LETTER. 

Ox Carl’s return to Chicago, Thomas 
Bailey Dix, Esq., handed him the fol- 
lowing letter, which he was enjoined to 
do by his daughter on her death-bed: 


‘Cart ALMENDINGER, Esq. : 


‘Dear Sir: Your daughter Mary was 
left by me with Henry Martin, Esq., of 
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New-Haven, Connecticut, to be educated 
according toouragreement. Subsequent- 
ly my sister becoming fearful that you 
might spirit the child away, a plan was 
concocted between her, Martin, and my- 
self, to forestall any such attempt, and 
have Martin write you a letter contain- 
ing the falsehood that she was dead, and 
her grave not to be found. We knew 
your credulity, and that you would 
readily become the dupe of our strategy. 
We were not mistaken. 

‘The child was adopted by Abraham 
Mather, who had no children, and was 
rich. Mather also was in league with 
us, and facilitated the plot. Mary has 
had constant communication with her 
mother, but in such a way as to excite 
no suspicion among strangers as to her 
real identity, and the relationship exist- 
ing between them. As another precau- 
tion against discovery she was called 
Genevieve. A few months after the 
separation between you and your wife, 
another child was born to her, a daugh- 
ter, whom we named Rosalind, and who, 
vat the instance of Abraham Mather, was 
sent to Baltimore, and adopted by a 
brother of his who lives in that city. 

‘Genevieve and Rosalind have been 
informed of all the facts of the separa- 
tion, of their real parentage, and have 
been placed under strict orders to do in 
the matter as they were bidden. They 
have been educated to a considerable 
extent together; and Rosa being quite 
large for her age, and to escape identi- 
fication, has been called Mather also, 
and made to believe that she was nearly 
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as old as Genevieve. The girls have al- 
ways been healthy, are well-behaved, 
and such as you might be proud to own 
as your ehildren. Rosalind is quite a 
musical prodigy, but of her I know al- 
most entirely from hearsay. 

‘To make some amends for the wrong 
I have done you, and out of pure love 
for my sister’s child, I have so planned 
it that Robert has become acquainted 
with Genevieve, and, as I learn, inter- 
ested in her. Mr. Mather will do all 
he can to cement the best feeling be- 
tween them. I know this will please 
you. 

‘If your family should ever be recon- 
ciled, and live together again under the 
same roof, and Robert become your son- 
in-law ; though my eyes live not to see 
it, and my bones lie mouldering under 
the ground, you may say it was better 
that I lived. 

‘Your wife may have acted impru- 
dently, but believe me she was guiltless. 
Make haste and repair the wrong you 
have done her; reéstablish her at your 
hearth ; gather your children there, and 
bring about that ‘consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for,’ which I have 
already hinted at. 

‘Before my death I shall give direc- 
tions to have this letter delivered you; 
so that, if I have injured you in any 
way, | may make the same reparation 
which I have desired you to make to 
others. Yours in hope, 

G. W. Posey. 


THE END. 
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I REMEMBER when he asked me, 
This day, just a year ago, 
If I would not be his always ; 
Pleading so 
That my woman’s heart reproached me, 
While I smiled and answered — no! 


I was thoughtless then, and fickle, 
Life to me was but a dream, 
My own wishes I made foremost, 
Yes, supreme ; 
Pleasure was the god I worshipped, 
Floating down a sun-lit stream. 


I had lovers by the dozen, 
‘But, unsated, wanted more; 
Flirting was my choicest pastime, 
And I bore 
The harsh and hateful names they gave me, 
Proudly, though my heart was sore: 


For I loved him, and I knew it — 
And I think he knew it too; 
While I still repulsed, he lingered, 
Looking through 
The disguise I vainly trusted 
Would conceal my heart from view : 


Lingered sadly, gazing fondly, 
With his deep eyes into mine ; 
Held my hand in his, and worshipped 
At the shrine, 
Where his idol had been shattered — 
Still too noble to repine. 


I remember, when they told me, 
While the drums were braying loud, 
That his regiment was passing ; 
How I bowed, 
Stricken with a keen wild anguish, 
Searching for him in the crowd! 


A Coquette’s Retrospection. 


Oh! this year of bitter mem’ries, 
It has changed me much, I know ; 
I have grown sedate and thoughtful, 
For the blow 
Of his going almost stunned me - 
Through and through with nameless woe. 


People talked at first with wonder, 
Of the change they marked in me, 
And my gay friends for a season, 
Came to see, 
What it was that kept me from them, 
With their idle flattery. 


Then they left me, with my sorrow, 
To repent and weep alone; 
And the dark, sad days that followed, 
Oh! I moan! 
Even now, as I remember, 
How my heart seemed turned to stone. 


But I’ve learned to hope. The future 
Still holds promised stores of bliss ; 
And I dare believe, that, some time, 
I shall kiss 
The proud lips of my dear soldier, 
When he comes back. . . . Ah! what’s this ? 


-Fighting! battle sore and bloody ? 
Fighting! and repulsed again, 
With terrific, fearful slaughter ? 
Why this pain? 
I will read the list of wounded, 
Though I’m sure ’t will be in vain. 


Sure, and yet, my trembling finger 
Seems to shrink, with sudden dread, 
As I slowly trace the column 
From the head, 
Down, down: no! no! it shall not be ! 
O Gop! pity! He is dead! 
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A TRAGEDY OF FREDERICESBURGH. 
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I, 

Tne autumn sun was shining into the 
bow-window of a pretty boudoir in Mrs. 
Pinckney’s handsome cottage at New- 
port. It fell through delicate lace cur- 
tains, over a soft carpet of subdued tints, 
tinging the graceful furniture, illuminat- 
ing the elegant Ddijouteries and snowy 
statuettes, sparkling amid the rich flow- 
ers in superb vases, giving a brighter 
coloring to all these articles of taste and 
luxury, but falling on nothing half so 
beautiful as the bowed head of Kate 
Pinckney, leaning idly back in a deep- 
cushioned chair, dreaming those vague, 
delicious dreams that come only to the 
young and happy. Very lovely looked 
Miss Kate, the most dashing belle of the 
season, with these golden sun-beams 
glancing on her chestnut hair, and turn- 
ing it to auburn; touching her round 
cheek till its roses were deepened to car- 
nations, flashing from the white teeth 
that just showed through her parted 
lips, and gleaming from her dark eyes, 
till they seemed fairly to burn with mis- 
chief and coquetry. Very pleasant too 
was her airy reverie. This was her 
third season in society, though her first 
at Newport, and still her fascinations, 
which each year seemed to increase, had 
been triumphant over all others. She 
had been the acknowledged queen of 
society, and a most merciless tyrant she 
was; dragging her victims at her char- 
riot-wheels, without any heed for their 
sufferings, forcing them to show the 
chains that bound them ; and if one, 
fairly crushed by the careless tread of 
her delicate feet, that would trample out 
a heart without one moment’s pity, went 


down mangled and bleeding before her 
relentless march, she could laugh gayly 
over his dead hopes, and go on thought- 
lessly in her victorious career. Yet 
Kate was not bad-hearted; she did not 
realize how deep was the pain she caus- 
ed; so much idle love was whispered 
to her, that when she scorned a true af.- 
fection, she cared no more for it than 
for the false ; never pausing to con- 
sider whether she was rejecting a false 
heart or an honest one. She loved in- 
tensely what Voltaire has described as 
the great passion of the sex — power — 
and more for the pleasure of exercising 
her sway than from any unworthy van- 
ity, she went on snaring another and 
another in her toils, for her own idle 
amusement. Certain women, born co- 
quettes, are like some great warriors ; 
conquest, so far from satisfying, in- 
creases the desire for subjugation; and 
Kate, having reigned over Philadelphia, 
New-York, Saratoga, and Newport, now, 
like Alexander, sighed for new worlds to 
conquer. 

Let us shape her vague dreams into 
words. . 

‘Duncan, and Clayton, and Johnston, 
and QOothoute,’ she went on summing 
up her offers ; ‘ but Duncan is fat, Clay- 
ton is old, Johnson is dissipated, and 
Oothoute is stupid. I suppose they 
would all be considered good matches, 
except perhaps Johnston; and mother 
says I ought to get married. I don’t 
see why, though. I am only twenty- 
one. I have no younger sisters. Iam as 
handsome as love, aml not? Let’s see.’ 

Very indolently she raised herself a 
little, just enough to catch a view of her 
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form in the mirror opposite. She saw 
an almost faultless face — though in re- 
pose, as now, it lacked the charm that 
sparkled from it in speaking —a pair of 
great, deep, delusive, brown eyes, mag- 
nificent hair, and a graceful figure. 

‘Handsome enough, at any rate,’ she 
smiled, as she sank back. ‘I won't 
marry these three years yet; twenty- 
five is quite young enough, and I mean 
to have all the fun I can; when I mar- 
ry it will be all over, for I never will be 
a married flirt. The idea of my giving 
up the careless pleasures of young lady- 
hood and belle-ship to sit quietly at 
home, and perhaps tend babies !’ 

There was a slight shrug of horror at 
the awful picture she had herself con- 
jured up. Then her thoughts wandered 
away to the possibility of sharing a 
home with one whom she had this sum- 
mer met, and her sweet lips half-formed 
a name. 

‘Henry Carlyon, ah! he is different 
from all the rest ; not handsomer perhaps, 
but certainly more noble-browed than 
any here. He loves me too: well, such 
a home with him would be endurable, 
but not yet. He will go off to fight: 
why should I be engaged? I always 
did hate long engagements. No! no! 
not even for him can I yet resign my 
freedom.’ 

Yet the last thought was accompanied 
with a sigh, as certain recollections too 
sacred for utterance crossed her heart. 
After a little she went off on another 
thread : 

‘f wonder why the nicest fellows are 
always ineligibles! Now, there is Jame- 
son, born heir to half a million, stupid 
and dull; while Carlyon, with only his 
slender fortune, and at present a cap- 
tain’s pay, is so splendid. I do like him, 
I believe, better than any one I ever saw 
before ; and he loves me.’ She made 
the acknowledgment with a faint blush. 
‘But I cannot even for him resign all 
the pleasures of power. After the 
war : 

Here she was suddenly interrupted, 
the dream of the future was not then 
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destined to be finished, the waiter look- 
ed in, announcing the hero: ‘ Captain 
Carlyon.’ 

‘Show him in here.’ 

In another moment the young soldier 
was by her side. A volunteer when the 
war first. broke out, he had served a 
year, and in that time won his way 
from the ranks to the post of captain. 
Wounded on the Peninsula, he had 
been fearfully ill for a long time at 
home, and for the last few weeks had 
been finishing his convalescence at New- 
port. As Kate had guessed, he loved 
her with all the fervor of a true and ar- 
dent nature. He had watched her close- 
ly ; her coquetries had often cost him a 
pang, yet he believed that under all 
her idle frivolity there lurked a really 
noble heart. He had already told her 
his affection, and offered her his hand, 
in an honest, manly fashion; but Kate 
had answered him undecisively only, 
with light jests and merry laughter, so 
that but for the deeper meaning he 
sometimes thought he read in her 
eyes, he would have believed, what he 
sometimes fancied, that she was only 
flirting with him. He had come to see 
her to-day, resolved that the interview 
should be decisive. 

‘IT am so glad to have found you alone, 
Miss Kate,’ he said, as he drew his chair 
to her side. ‘I have so many things of 
importance, at least to me, to say to 
you, and this will probably be our last 
meeting.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Kate, with a start. 
‘Why do you say that ?’ 

‘I start for Washington, to rejoin my 
regiment, to-night.’ 

‘Your leave is not out,’ Kate ob- 
jected. 

‘No; but I am well enough to fight ; 
and do you think I can bear to stay 
away any longer? I have already miss- 
ed one of the great battles of the war. 
I shall regret that always,’ said Carlyon, 
for he had chafed like a caged tiger over 
the news of Antietam, and the misera- 
ble weak arm, not yet able to wield a 
sword, that kept him back. 
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‘But you told me only yesterday that 
you still suffered from your wound,’ 
urged Kate, almost wishing he would 
suddenly grow worse, so that he might 
be forced to stay. 

‘So I do occasionally, but with care 
I am sure it will soon be strong. O 
Kate!’ he went on impetuously, ‘I 
should like to be here only too well; 
you know I love to linger by your side. 
Newport is pleasanter than a battle- 
field, my father’s cottage is more com- 
fortable than a tent, and all the world 
is a blank to me away from you! Do 
you think I do not know and feel all 
that? I tell you I have weighed it well, 
and much more, I will confess to you 
that I have almost wavered when I have 
thought of all I was leaving, and what 
I must go to; but I should despise my- 
self as a coward, if, now that I am able 
to resume my duties, I remained away 
from my post in disgraceful ease.’ 

‘You are right!’ Kate exclaimed, 
catching his enthusiasm. ‘I am very, 
very sorry that you must go, but I know 
that you are right.’ 

She spoke with a deeper tone, and 
there was a softer shade in her eyes than 
ever before. Carlyon seized her hands 
in his. 

‘And before I go, Kate, my darling 
Kate! will you not give me the promise 
I have begged for, the promise that will 
make me so happy ?’ 

‘What promise, Captain Carlyon ?’ 
faltered Kate. 

‘The promise to be my wife. Let me 
claim you before all the world. If in- 
deed I have won your love, let me have 
your acknowledged promise, when next 
T can gain a furlough, to be my bride, 
my darling, my own Kate.’ 

They were earnest words, and hard 
to resist, but the elf of vanity and co- 
quetries still reigned in the heart of the 
beautiful belle, and she slowly shook 
her head. 

‘I cannot be engaged,’ she said. 

‘Then you do not love me!’ exclaim- 
ed Carlyon, dropping her hands, and 

striding away to the window. 
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Kate looked for a moment at the 
manly figure, evidently struggling with 
great grief, then she said softly : 

‘Henry!’ 

The word brought him to her side at 
once, his handsome face all alight with 
happiness. 

‘My own love!’ he cried, as he knelt 
down beside her, and flung his arms 
around her. 

For a moment Kate yielded, then she 
thought again of all she must resign ; 
of how stupid it would be, to be en- 
gaged when he was away; next time 
would do just as well; she would not 
give him up, neither would she give up 
her freedom; and she said slowly as 
she freed herself gently from his em- 
brace : 

‘I do like youvery much, Henry, but 
indeed I cannot be engaged.’ 

‘Why not?’ he demanded, looking so 
hurt that she was again nearly upset. 

‘ Because —— because I don’t want to 
be,’ she replied honestly. ‘ When I see 
you again ; 

‘When you see me again!’ he inter- 
rupted impatiently. ‘Kate, we may 
never meet again.’ 

‘Then I certainly don’t intend to be 
engaged,’ laughed Kate. ‘Do you sup- 
pose I want to turn into a monument of 
woe over your untimely fate ?’ 

The words sounded very heartless ; 
they cut him deeply. 

‘You do not love me,’ he repeated 
mournfully. 

‘Not as you love me perhaps,’ Kate 
went on hastily, anxious to heal the 
wound her thoughtless speech had made, 
‘but indeed, indeed, Henry, I like you 
better than any one I ever saw before ; 
I will think of you often, until you come 
back, and then ——’ 

‘Then you will be engaged to me ?’ 

‘Perhaps so.’ 

‘And meantime you will flirt with all 
the men you see.’ 

‘Oh! no, I won’t; indeed I won't.’ 

‘Then why not give me some promise 
now ?’ 

‘Do n't ask me that,’ replied Kate 
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quickly. True to the instincts of the 
trained coquette, she would not release 
him, while at the same time she lacked 
the generosity to bind herself equally ; 
and so for half-an-hour longer she play- 
ed with this true heart, that she should 
have been only too proud to wear open- 
ly before the world, as the richest prize 
& woman can win. 

Such trifling ought never to go un- 
punished, and Kate was destined bitter- 
ly to repent those precious moments she 
now so carelessly wasted. 

Carlyon could win no more from her 
than an acknowledgment of her interest, 
and a half-promise when next they met 
to hear his suit with favor. Still she 
was in no wise bound to him; he saw 
this only too plainly, and more than 
once would have left her, angry at him- 
self for submitting to be made the sport 
of a heartless flirt, when a soft tone or 
kind glance recalled him to her side, and 
made him more than ever her slave. 

So the afternoon waned away, the 
bright sun-light deepened to an orange 
flood, that streamed in straight lines of 
tawny gold across the room, and shiver- 
ed in opal waves on the gilded walls. 
And yet never for more than a moment 
had the mischievous smile disappeared 
from Kate’s rosy lips, or the saucy spar- 
kle died out of her brilliant eyes. Carl- 
yon lingered long as he dared; every 
time he tried to go she detained him ; 
but at last it grew so late that, after 
leaving her, he would have no more than 
time for a brief half-hour with his par- 
ents, before the train started in which 
he must go. He felt that he gained 
nothing by delay ; the final moment 
must come; since she would not prom- 
ise to be. his, he would make it brief. 

‘And now good-by,’ he said, as he 
rose for the last time. 

‘Must you really go?’ 

‘Yes; I cannot, I ought not to stay 
one moment longer; I have already 
robbed. my parents, who do love me, of 
time that would be valuable to them, 
but which I have foolishly given to one 
who does not love me.’ 
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Kate made no reply, but at last her 
handsome face was full of sadness. She 
was struggling hard to repress a yearn- 
ing desire she felt to fling herself into 
his arms; but Carlyon could not read 
her thoughts ; perhaps one more peti- 
tion would have been successful; but he 
had sued so long in vain, he would not 
again importune her. 

‘Good-by, Kate!’ 

‘Good-by, Henry,’ she whispered. 

Once more he took her hands. ‘ Look 
at me, please,’ he said softly. 

She just raised her dark eyes to his, 
and he saw they were full of tears. She 
felt the weakness, and tried to hide it 
with a smile, as she hastily raised her 
handkerchief to catch the tell-tale pearls. 

‘O Kate! Kate!’ cried Carlyon, ‘ you 
do care for me a little; let me have that 
precious handkerchief,’ and he tore it 
from her unresisting grasp. ‘ I will wear 
it over my heart in battle; it shall be a 
talisman to protect me, if you are iv- 
deed true, but’ — he added solemnly — 
‘if you are false, may it give an easy 
passage to the friendly bullet that shall 
end my grief.’ 

How long afterwards those words 
rung in her ears like a prophecy! 

Kate could not speak now, she only 
clasped her hands tight around his arm, 
and did not draw back when for a 
brief instant he drew her to his breast, 
and pressed his lips to her burning 
cheek. 

Then he was gone. A moment Kate 
stood, growing paler and paler, as she 
heard his footsteps hurrying away ; then 
she sprang to the window, for one last 
glimpse of her lover. He was striding 
down the path with the quick pace of a 
man who dares not look back; a few 
seconds she watched his manly figure, 
at the corner he turned, and she saw 
his face, firm-set, as hiding a great 
grief. Then he disappeared behind the 
trees, and she had seen Henry Carlyon 
for the last time. 

Already gloom was creeping over the 
scene; the bright hues of sunset had 
faded to a crimson flood, that lay low 
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in the south-west, like a line of blood. 
Ill omen for the future. 


II. 


Arter this, there came a weary time 
to Kate; she had never known till he 
was gone how much she really loved 
Henry Carlyon ; but when they were 
fairly parted, she would have given up 
all her conquests for the sake of seeing 
him once more. For a while she hoped 
he would write to her, although she had 
distinctly refused him that privilege. 
With the strange inconsistency of her 
sex, she expected him to divine the 
feelings she so studiously concealed, and 
was half-vexed that he did not break 
down the barriers she herself had rais- 
ed. For a week or two she shut herself 
up, would not see any of her old admir- 
ers, except only formally ; and would 
not go out to parties, though, to be sure, 
it was so late in the season there were 
not many temptations of that sort. 
Then she began to find this life intol- 
erable; no use to weep at home because 
Henry was away; he was safe at Fal- 
mouth, and likely to be there for many 
months ; every one talked of winter 
quarters for the army; she might as 
well enjoy the liberty she had sacrificed 
so much to retain, and so once more 
Kate resumed her old amusements. 

At first she intended no more than 
the most innocent diversion; she was 
positively resolved not to have another 
flirtation ; she would at least keep that 
part of her promise to Henry, but un- 
fortunately, just as her virtuous resolu- 
tions were beginning to warm, fortune 
threw in her way a terrible temptation. 

There came to Newport a young Eng- 
lish nobleman. Pleasing and courtly, 
he was of course at once the star of the 
hour among the residents of the place, 
who threw their houses open to him 
with the generous hospitality we have 
ever ready for titled foreigners. Here 
was a man whom any girl might be 
proud to show in her train; and the 
young ladies were all on the alert to at- 
tract him. Several of them were very 
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glad that Kate had retired from the ranks, 
and, for double security, a plot was set 
on foot to prevent her from being intro- 
duced to him. She discovered this, and, 
roused from her apathy, with all the old 
instincts of the successful racer awaken- 
ed, she determined once more to see if 
she could not ‘walk over the course.’ 

The first step was easily taken. Lord 
Howard saw Kate riding on the beach, 
and, struck with her beauty, was at once 
as eager to form her acquaintance as she 
could have desired. He was presented 
to her by a mutual friend, and from that 
time became her devoted admirer. Kate 
went every where now to ‘trot out’ 
her new conquest ; the other girls all 
found themselves ‘ distanced,’ and one 
by one dropped off the lists, leaving her 
as usual ‘winner of the field.’ 

There was an excitement in this new 
pursuit, that for a time dulled the edge 
of Kate’s regrets, though it could not 
stop the constant ache of her heart 
when she thought of Henry Carlyon. 
But, after a little, she began to tire of 
her new toy. Every one thought this 
would surely be a match, but Kate soon 
discovered that his lordship, though 
quite prepared for a slight skirmish, 
had no intention of a regular engage- 
ment. He was nearly as well skilled 
in flirtation as she herself; and many ' 
a time, after an hour with him, she 
sighed wearily at the contrast between 
the elaborate jinesse of his attentions, 
and the honest devotion of her best 
love. It was not long before she grew 
worse than weary, absolutely frighten- 
ed, at the intense empressement of his 
manner, and the persistence with which 
he endeavored to give a more compro- 
mising character to their interviews. 
Lord Howard was too much a man of 
the world to be satisfied with mere sen- 
timentalism; according to his ideas, a 
coquette must give something more 
than smiles to repay a man for his ad- 
miration. He really fancied Kate; and 
like herself, unscrupulous in wounding 
the feelings of others, he was resolved 
to find amusement in her society, heed- 
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less of what might be the consequences 
to her. 

This, Kate at last suspected, and, full of 
womanly indignation, resolved to see him 
no more ; to escape from him, persuading 
her mother to go at once to New-York, 
where they designed passing the winter. 
But the mischief was already done, Lord 
Howard was a noticeable person, one of 
our gossiping papers had picked up the 
latest Newport on dits, and made from 
it the following: 

‘Among the distinguished visitors at 
Newport, this fall, is Lord Howard, son 
of the Duke of D Although com- 
ing late, after the fashionable season was 
nearly over, his lordship seems to have 
been delighted with his stay there ; and 
rumor whispers that Miss K—e P—nck- 
—y has been its principal attraction. It 
is even bruited that this young scion of 
nobility will lead with him, to England, 
the dashing belle who has decidedly car- 
ried off the honors of the past season.’ 

Kate was angry enough when she read 
this, and her thoughts flew straight to 
Henry Carlyon. Well they might: some 
friend, who had noticed his attentions 
to Kate, was so officious as to send 
him a paper with this sentence mark- 
ed. Every line burnt itself into his 
heart ; she was utterly false, then; with 
her promises to him so fresh, almost 
with his kiss warm on her cheek, she 
had rushed into at least a flirtation with 
this man. Carlyon knew something of 
his lordship’s character, and shuddered 
as he thought of how little honor there 
might be in his attentions. Even in the 
sharp agony she had inflicted, he could 
be generous enough to hope she might 
escape from harm. During the long 
weeks since they had parted, on toil- 
some marcheg through tedious night- 
watches, and amid dangerous scoutings, 
he had thought constantly of her; and 
the hopes her last looks had awaken- 
ed, had cheered him through all. Now 
those hopes were dead, and there was 
no chance of ever calling his own the 
beautiful girl he had learned to love so 
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well. Life was all dark to him now, 
and he longed for the close. It came 
speedily. 

The army crossed the Rappahanock. 
The news flashed through the North, stir- 
ring every heart to interest, and awak- 
ing in the breasts of those who had re- 
lations in the doomed ranks, the keen 
anguish of anxiety. Kate heard this 
with a sudden shock of agony. It 
roused all her slumbering love to a 
strong passion, that she knew was the 
love of her life, and she counted the 
hours until they should hear something 
definite ; with sighs of apprehension, 
hoping, praying, that her tardy confes- 
sion might not come too late. 

Time, even when he treads on hearts, 
passes on his relentless course. On the 
eve of the fatal thirteenth of December, 
Carlyon stood in the tent of a brother 
officer, who had been his friend from 
youth. Their talk had been long and 
earnest, for each felt that the morrow 
would be a day full of danger, and 
that perhaps they met now for the 
last time. 

‘One last request, Lansing,’ said Carl- 
yon, as he rose to go, ‘if I am killed 
to-morrow, send this handkerchief to 
Miss Kate Pinckney, of New-York, with 
a brief notice of my death.’ 

As he spoke, he drew out the deli- 
cate mouchoir, its laces and ruffles in 
odd contrast with the soldier’s dress. 

‘Certainly, my dear fellow; but why 
do you persist in talking in this doleful 
strain? You will live to restore it to 
the fair lady yourself.’ 

Carlyon shook his htad. ‘I think 
not; and so believing, I don’t mind 
telling you now, Lansing, that I have 
loved that woman intensely ;’ his voice 
trembled as he spoke. ‘She does not 
care for me, though I once thought she 
did. I shall wear this on my heart to- 
morrow; and if I fall, you will find it 
there.’ 

With a few more words the friends 
parted, and Carlyon went away to his 
tent to pass, in preparation for the 
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awful battle, the few hours that re- 
mained of the winter night. 

Gray and dim, through wreaths of 
fog, dawned the fatal morning. Grim 
and pale, the soldiers, rising from un- 
easy sleep, looked on one another’s 
faces; feeling that many, who now 
stood there stern and strong, were al- 
ready invisibly marked for coming 
death. As the mist- slowly floated 
away, one by one the first guns of 
battle sounded, sharp and startling, 
close at hand, faint and dull as they 
boomed from a distance; till growing 
more and more incessant, they swell- 
ed to the dreadful roar of a perpetual 
cannonade. Then came the order to 
‘Charge!’ the voices of the officers 
coming up over the din of contest. 
On swept the gallant troops, line after 
line, in close ranks, towards the awful 
‘valley of death ;’ on into the smoke 
and gloom that overhung the fatal 
plain; on under the terrific fire of 
two hundred cannon, sending death 
and destruction into the living mass ; 
still on, broken and shattered, leaving 
a trail of blood behind them, up towards 
the impregnable hill ; there, for one hero- 
ic moment, holding their ground; then, 
shattered, decimated, murdered, the few 
that remained streamed away from the 
hopeless task. Not even in close ranks, 
but in mere straggling bands—twos and 
threes, maimed, dying, staggering—came 
back all that remained of that ‘noble 
army of martyrs.’ 

Foremost in his regiment had been 
Captain Carlyon. His company held 
the colors, and the position of honor. 
In the fatal charge he led the way, 
cheering the men by voice and ges- 
ture. Yet, amid all the excitement of 
battle, his face was very sad to look 
upon ; pale and fervid, stamped with 
deep lines of sorrow, and haggard with 
long sleeplessness, he seemed to court 
the death that was there found so read- 
ily. Still onwards he led the way, in 
the front rank of those immortal he- 
roes who led that desperate onset. 
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They crossed the plain, he saw the best 
of his company fall; he heard the shot 
and shell whistle and shriek around 
him; still he cheered on the surviv- 
ors. He had lost his cap, and had 
his epaulette shot away; but yet he 
kept on. They reached the hill; the few 
who still were near him, saw him a mo- 
ment longer in his defiant position, his 
eyes ablaze, the fair hair blown back 
from his brow. Once more they heard 
his shout: 

‘Come on! follow me! 
death !’ 

But the last word was a prophecy. 
Before it was finished, the deadly bullet 
found its aim; and with one wild cry, 
the brave young hero leaped up in his 
last agony, then fell to the ground, 
shot through the heart. There was a 
rush, a cry of rage from his men, as 
they sprang to his side; but it was all 
too late, they could only bear away 
from the bloody field the dead body of 
their beloved captain. 

The night fell dark and gloomy after 
the lost battle; the survivors of the 
awful slaughter hung over their wound- 
ed comrades and dead friends, or, worn 
out with the dreadful day of toil, sank 
to weary sleep. Captain Lansing, with 
the few unhurt officers of the regiment, 
stood in the colonel’s tent: all faces 
were sad and gloomy; they had lost 
many a comrade that day, well be- 
loved. 

‘How many can you muster in all, 
adjutant ?’ asked the colonel. 

‘Only one hundred and ninety-two, 
sir.’ 

‘And we went out this morning eight 
hundred strong,’ groaned the colonel. 

‘Curtis, and Dutton, and Leroy, all 
gone,’ said Lansing. 

‘And poor Carlyon!’ added another. 

‘What! is Carlyon killed?’ cried 
Lansing, in great excitement. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘But I saw him a moment before the 
order to retreat was given.’ 

‘Yes, he was in the very front; but 
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he fell just then,’ said the lieutenant of 
his company. 

‘Good Gop!’ exclaimed Lansing, as 
the truth came home to him. ‘But the 
body,’ he added, ‘we must have that.’ 

‘The soldiers brought it back,’ re- 
plied the lieutenant. ‘ Though three 
were shot in the attempt, they suc- 
ceeded at last.’ 


Lansing waited to hear no more, but ¥pentance came too late ? 


hurried to his friend’s quarters. There 
he found, guarded by a few faithful sol- 
diers, all that remained of Henry Carl- 
yon. 

Very pale his fair face was, as it rested 
on the dark blanket where they had laid 
him; the blonde hair falling back from 
his white forehead, the brow marked 
with lines of pain, the handsome mouth 
firm-set, the uniform torn and stained 
with blood. 

‘O my friend! my friend!’ and 
Lansing sank down beside him, with 
a groan of anguish. 

After long delays, the North at last 
knew that another useless slaughter had 
been added to the long and bloody list 
of failures that already disgraced the 
nation. The dead, it was whispered, 
numbered thousands; and day by day, 
the sickening lists of ‘killed, wounded, 
and missing,’ came in. Kate studied 
the fatal catalogues, with the despera- 
tion that only those can know to whom 
there is life and death in the absence or 
presence of one beloved name. 

It was just at this time that Lord 
Howard followed her to the city, and 
came, with his polished smiles and court- 
ly compliments, to renew the flirtation. 
But Kate’s love of coquetry was past; 
she could not endure his empty profes- 
sions while her heart was breaking. She 
drove him away, though not without a 
scene that humiliated her intensely, as 
the elegant nobleman told her, in plain 
terms, when she resented his familiar- 
ity, that she could not consider it pre- 
sumptuous after what had passed be- 
tween them, and met all her indignation 
with a cold smile that made her long for 
an honorable protector, who would guard 
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her from such insults. All her pride was 
gone now. She knew, only too well, 
that she loved Carlyon better than any 
earthly thing ; and cared not how soon 
the world knew it also. She resolved 
to write to him, to beg humbly for that 
love she had thrown away so carelessly, 
as soon as she knew he was safe. Ah! 
there was the terror! Suppose her re- 
By one of 
those strange fatalities, so frequent in 
this war, Carlyon’s name did not appear 
for some time in the lists; and she 
began to hope, with oh! such intense 
joy, that he had escaped unhurt. l- 
ready she dreamed happy dreams of the 
future, and rejoiced that her foolish flir- 
tations would end in a virtuous love. 

Seated, almost as at the beginning of 
our story, in the boudoir of her city- 
home, Kate Pinckney was again indulg- 
ing in rosy-hued reveries; no longer 
counting up her conquests, or looking 
forward to new victories ; but wholly ab- 
sorbed in affectionate thoughts of the one 
man she loved. There she received a lit- 
tle package, that came by express, from 
the battle-field. She took it up with 
a sudden shock, although the hand- 
writing of the address was unknown ; 
with trembling fingers she untied the 
cord, and there fell into her lap a card, 
with a few lines on it: - 

‘Captain Henry Carlyon was shot 
through the heart, while leading his 
regiment in the fatal charge at Fred- 
ericksburgh.’ 

The words burnt themselves into her 
brain; for, beside the card, lay her own 
handkerchief, stained with blood, and 
cut through by the cruel bullet that 
stilled the beating of the one true heart 
that was more to her than all the world 
beside. 

No need to dwell on her grief, or to 
tell how every throe of anguish was 
stung by a tardy remorse. Henry’s 
last words rang in her ears like a pro- 
phecy. She had been faithless. The 
handkerchief had proved no shield; 
and her miserable frivolity had driven 
into death the one man whom alone 
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Her coquetry is 
bitterly punished; all the future must 
be dark with this awful shadow of 


she could ever love. 


death. In coming years, there can be 
for her no happiness like that which she 
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has lost; and to the latest hour of her 
life, her heart will turn with unavailing 
tenderness to the grave where sleeps the 
brave captain, who was shot through the 
heart at Fredericksburgh. 


ASHES FROM THE PIPE OF AN OLD SMOKER. 


IV. 


A BeEavtiruL circle of tinted smoke 
just curled gracefully away from my 
lips, and hung tremulously in the air 
before my eyes, temptingly round and 
perfect, until unconsciously I stretched 
out my hand to imprison it in my rude 
grasp. It floated softly away from me, 
and when I half rose to follow it, some 
invisible breath smote the fragile thing 
into a thin cloud of vapor, and then— 
it was gone forever! With my eyes 
still fixed on the dim space where it 
had been, I dropped my hand reluct- 
antly and sighed. Over a ring of 
smoke! Why not? People who are 
alert for instruction, find it every where 
—every incident has a double meaning 
to them, every accident a lesson, every 
act another result than that which is 
apparent. Are there no lessons to be 
learned in smoke, then? See! 

Men are always reaching out for 
something beyond their grasp—always 
unsatisfied with the present — always 
wanting something they do not possess ; 
and when they seem about to touch the 
thing they covet, some invisible power 
bears it further away, or destroys it 
forever ! 

Yonder is a mother, bending over the 
cradle of an only child, whom she loves 
as only mothers can love, with an affec- 
tion beautiful, sacrificing, enduring, eter- 
nal as truth. See how happiness is in- 
terwoven with every lincament of her 
face; what a holy light beams from her 
watchful eyes, what rare smiles wreathe 
her lips, and fall in soft kisses on her 


slumbering babe. Let us make each 
moment a year, and follow the course 
which these two lives will take. Through 
its infancy, the mother watches over her 
treasure with patient care, fosters and 
nourishes the young bud tenderly and 
trustfully, wraps around it the warmth 
of her great heart, and shelters it from 
trouble and danger. It grows beautiful 
apace, and erstwhile the helpless babe 
is transformed into a fair-haired boy, 
whose innocent prattle makes music 
through all her being, and whose cling- 
ing dependence makes her firm as ada- 
mant to resist every rude shock that 
might hurt him sorely. Now must be- 
gin the education of the child; the bud 
opens, the flower must be developed and 
cultivated; its whole future depends 
upon the atmosphere which surrounds 
it now, the influences which are brought 
to bear upon it. What shall the boy 
become? Something great, something 
noble, something above his fellows, a 
man whom the world shall delight to 
honor, the mother’s heart answers, and 
henceforth she has something tangible 
to work for — her course is fixed. 

All unconsciouseof the splendid des- 
tiny thus mapped out for him, the little 
fellow grows fairer and more beautiful 
day by day in the sunshine, and better 
than all, loves to speak no word so well 
as mother! Ah! if that mother might 
only be satisfied with this, if she might 
only forget her ambitious hopes long 
enough to enjoy the beautiful affection 
she has won. But it cannot be; far off 
in that chimera of dreams and ideals 
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we call the future she has builded her a 
costly shrine, and waits impatiently to 
place her idol upon it. The kisses and 
caresses of the bright-eyed lad, who 
comes with flushed cheeks from his 
play to wind his arms about her neck, 
are very sweet to her; but still unsatis- 
fied and longing, she reaches out into 
the future, and the slow years drag 
along with too tardy footsteps—too far 
away is the coveted blessing. But it 
is not long before early manhood rests 
upon him; he is gifted, noble, and good, 
and his sturdy young life is full of rich 
promise. Too pure to crave the com- 
panionship and adulation of the world, 
he shrinks back from it, and would fain 
hide his head in his mother’s bosom, as 
he used in the by-gone days of his child- 
hood. The mother’s heart yearns to- 
wards her child, this affection is very 
precious to her, but — it is not enough; 
now she may dare to hope in earnest, 
her dreams will become reality ; no rude 
winds blow, no storm-clouds frown, the 
fruition is nigh. Once let the world 
come in contact with her son, and it will 
instinctively bow in homage before him, 
for he wears the stamp of genius on his 
forehead, and the certificate of greatness 
in all his bearing. To-day, she will cir- 
cle his neck with her tender arms, cover 
his dear face with kisses, and drink to 
intoxication of the cup of affection he 
holds to her lips; to-morrow, she will 
give him to the world! 

But there is a night between, and in its 
stillest hour one of Death’s subtlest angels 
steals in where the young man sleeps, 
and presses a quick kiss upon his lips. 
The crimson hue they wore fades into 
pale purple ; the high*forehead and noble 
face freeze into that stony whiteness, the 
thought of which is a heart-ache; the 
broad bosom ceases to rise and fall with 
deep respirations; the clock that told 
the hours of his existence ticks no more, 
and the glorious sun that was to have 
risen to-morrow upon his greatness, will 
only shine upon a marble-like corpse, and 
weave a luminous halo round the head 
of the breathless sleeper, who will not 
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awake, even when his well-loved mother 
calls his name in agony, and washes his 
face with hot floods of repentant tears, 
Poor woman! Alas and alas! the goal 
was so nearly reached—so nearly— and 
now your shrine is shattered, and the 
idol was never placed thereon ! 

Suppose the young man had not died, 
suppose he had gone into the world on 
that fateful morrow, and been named 
great, would that mother have been 
content? No! He must be greater 
still; he must go on and on; each new 
achievement only increasing the desire 
for fresh laurels; and the outstretched 
hands would grow oid and thin and 
tremulous, still clutching vacantly at 
something just beyond their reach. 

Is a rich man ever satisfied with bis 
wealth? When he sat, a ragged beg- 
gar, at the doorway of some proud Dives, 
shivering and hungry, he thought a few 
paltry thousands would be enough to 
make him happy for a life-time; he 
reached out his grimy hand, toiled hum- 
bly, patiently, perseveringly, and won 
the treasure. Was it enough? No! 
the ring of the hard yellow gold was a 
whip that urged him on in pursuit of 
the glittering phantom. Behold him to- 
day — old, wrinkled, stern. He has 
houses and lands; the white wings of 
his heavily-freighted ships float over 
every sea; he lives in a palace, his 
servants are liveried, and a coat-of-arms 
is emblazoned on his equipages; he has 
friends (?) in abundance, his influence 
is boundless, and his name a tower of 
strength ; and yet he is quite as far from 
being contented, as he was at the outset, 
—he wants more —and so he will con- 
tinue to want to the end of his exist- 
ence, unless, indeed, some great finan- 
cial crisis cheats death of its victim, 
sweeps every thing away, and ‘leaves 
him a mere wreck, stranded upon the 
shores of time, broken and desolated by 
the beating, pitiless waves of adversity 
and ruin. 

Give a man fame, and see if it will 
satisfy him. Let the wide world be 
proud to utter his name, crown him 
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with fadeless laurels, and set him on 
thrones of solid gold, he will still go 
climbing up the craggy steep of popu- 
larity, with his eyes fixed on its very 
topmost height, until he grows faint 
and weary, loses his foothold, and falls 
crushed, mangled, and lifeless back into 
the darkness from whence he started. 
If peradventure he reaches the height at 
last, the glittering crown he sought will 
break into ten thousand pieces in his 
eager grasp —a mere bauble—and he 
will still look for some more lofty attain- 
ment. 

Is this, then, the fate of mankind ?— 
to be always unsatisfied, always grasping 
for something just beyond the reach, 
always unhappy, since discontent is but 
another word for unhappiness; and do 
we do well to drawl out the hackneyed 
maxims, ‘Be satisfied with what you 
have,’ ‘ Let well enough alone,’ and ‘ To- 
morrow will take care of itself,’ believing 
that they will help us to learn the les- 
son of contentment ?« No! We mock 
the Creator when we strive for what 
we call real contentment. The germ of 
discontent, which is planted in every 
human existence, is the instinct of im- 
mortality ; immortal souls, caged, bound, 
and stifled in mortal bodies, cannot be 
satisfied, but are ever pressing forward 
to that eternity where their real life be- 
gins; and the bodies which imprison 
them, deriving from them that vital 
principle which makes them living 
things, must partake of their nature. 
Discontent, then, is natural; without 
it there would be no progression — the 
world would stand still. But we are 
wont to say that a discontented man 
cannot be happy ; itis true that he 7s not, 
but he may be if he will only learn the 
talismanic secret — to be contented and 
still ambitious, to enjoy the present and 


yet want more for the future, to be hap- 


py and still unsatisfied. Is this possi- 
ble? Certainly, and simple too; we 


have only to be prepared always for dis- 
appointment, reverses, and misfortune, 
only to educate our hearts to an elasti- 
city which will enable them to rebound 
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from the hardest shocks. This once 
achieved, we shall have learned already 
how to be contented and discontented 
at the same time, and shall be happy, 
with one hand clasping the present good, 
while the other reaches out for something 
better and more desirable in the future. 

This is what the beautiful smoke- 

wreath has taught me. 
¥ 

My dear old pipe. Old? How that 
word haunts us in this world, what an 
uncourteous intruder it is, always stand- 
ing like a grim ghost between us and 
pleasure, a too faithful monitor telling us 
that youth is transient and fleeting. I 
was about to indulge in an affectionate 
eulogy on the merits of my pipe, when 
I stumbled on this ghostly word, and 
sent all my thoughts flying away in 
another direction. But what matters 
it? Pipes grow better as they grow 
older; time may handle them ever so 
roughly; they may be battered and 
bruised mercilessly; but all the while 
they grow ruddy, and genial, and mére 
valuable. If this were true of every 
thing and every body, one might hear 
the little word ‘old’ without an inevitable 
shudder; but alas! it is not; and I 
have fallen to wondering if any thing in 
the world likes to grow old. 

I remember, away back in the days 
of my early boyhood, a green sloping 
hill-side, where I used to lie in the hot 
summer days, with the golden sunshine 
sifting through the leaves upon me, and 
the soft winds laden with odorous sweets 
singing a dreamy lullaby to my drowsy 
senses. Above and around me rose a 
scattered forest of vigorous young oaks, 
stretching out their branches until they 
locked lovingly together, covered with 
glossy leaves, which rustled and sighed 
musically, coquetting with the caressing 
breezes. A perfect embodiment of health 
and strength were these young trees, 
and I used to love to look at them and 
wind my arms about their rugged trunks, 
as if to gather vigor from them. When 
the summer had faded, and they stood 
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against the purple haze of the autumn 
sky straight and strong, scarcely bend- 
ing before the fierce winds which had 
shorn them of their glory, I loved them 
still, and the bitter flavor of their fruit, 
which I gathered among the dead leaves 
beneath them,seemed to give me strength. 
Still later, I remember how proudly they 
battled with the keen blasts of winter, 
and how I used to glory in them as they 
haughtily shook the fleecy snow from 
their naked limbs, disdaining to wear 
the mantle with which the ice-king 
would have clothed them. 

Not many days ago, a swift railway- 
train bore me around the foot of that 
very hill, and, startled from a reverie by 
the sight of familiar objects, I looked up 
to catch a glimpse of my old friends. 
How changed they were! It is not 
many years, and yet they have grown 
old rapidly ; larger and stronger, their 
trunks seamed and scarred, thei» branches 
ragged and broken, I could hardly recog- 
nize them. Yet they were nobler in their 
proportions, and not less proudly did 
they swing their long branches in the 
winter wind; and when I could no 
longer see them, I thought it must be 
a pleasure for them to grow old, since 
years gave them dignity and grandeur, 
and scars only added to their pictur. 
esque beauty. By and by, when they 
are still older, with what a conscious 
pride will they look down upon the old 
man who comes with tottering footsteps 
and thin white hair to seek their shelter, 
remembering in him the laughing boy 
who used to pluck the modest violets 
beneath their shade, or climb with agile 
and sinewy limbs to their topmost sum- 
mit, and knowing that they are still 
great and strong, while he is feeble and 
worn out with the weight of years. 

Nature is kind to her children as the 
years go by, and covers with new beau- 
ty the ravages of time. Who does not 
love to look upon an old ruined castle, 
standing solitary and alone upon some 
far-reaching height, with primeval for- 
ests stretching away from it on every 
side? Centuries may have weakened 
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its foundations and crumbled its mass- 
ive walls; the sounds of music and 
voices of melody are gone forever; the 
casements are broken and the great 
doors fallen away; but green velvety 
mosses hide the wounds old Time has 
made, and glossy ivy clings lovingly to 
the ragged edges, till the hard outlines 
are rounded to exquisite grace and 
beauty, and the towering wreck be- 
comes an ideal of true grandeur to the 
artist-soul. 

How mournfully different it is where 
there is animal life. Does the patient 
old Dobbin, who limps painfully along 
on a Sabbath morning towards the little 
village-church, with the farmer’s family 
behind him, ever remember when he ws 
a frisky young colt, bounding about in 
the green pasture with an exuberance of 
life and spirit ? Does he remember how 
proudly he held his head and arched his 
glossy neck, how his eyes burned with 
fire and his thin nostrils dilated, as his 
young master sprang lightly upon his 
back, and urged him fleetly on over the 
beautiful hills and through the smiling 
valleys? Look at him now, as he plods 
along through the dust, with his head 
drooping, his eyes dim, and feebleness 
in all his limbs, so lifeless that he hardly 
feels the impatient whip, so broken and 
worn that a little child upon his back 
is a grievous burden. Poor Dobbin! 
Surely it can be no pleasure for him to 
grow old. 

One can scarcely imagine a more piti- 
ful sight than a very old dog creeping 
about the familiar haunts, where he used 
to bound so lightly, lying all day in the 
sunshine on the green sward, where he 
used to gambol with the happy children, 
looking upon their sports sleepily, with 
never an attempt to join them now. 
Years ago, just such merry children as 
these made him their pet and playmate; 
now he is shunned and forsaken by them 
all, because he is old. I know it must 
make him very sad, because dogs are so 
human; one who loves at all cannot 
help loving them; faithful friends, con- 
stant companions, alert by day, watch- 
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ful at night; even old age cannot make 

them less devoted. Well do I remember 
my dear old shepherd-dog, Mingo; ah! 
but he was handsome and proud, and 
his great eyes were brimful of soul. 
When I stole away, as wa8 my wont, to 
wander along the river-side or lie be- 
neath the trees in the golden summer- 
time, he was my companion; and as [ 
loitered along the winding meadow-path, 
drunken with beauty’s amber wine, he 
would go bounding far ahead, and then 
come swiftly back to leap up and cover 
me with boisterous caresses, impatient 
at my slow footsteps. When I rode, he 
would beg most piteously to go with 
me, and would slink back to the house 
so reluctantly and mournfully when for- 
bidden, that I rarely had the heart to 
refuse him. Consent once gained, he 
would bark with wild delight, jumping 
up to Charley’s nose as he started off, 
and no matter how long the distance, he 
would never own himself weary. He 
was my boon companion through the 
day, and my bed-fellow at night; he 
ate with me, and frolicked with me; 
and very dearly did I love him. Sud- 
denly he grew ill, some fatal disease at- 
tacked him, and there seemed to be 
symptoms of madness; no longer him- 
self, he grew cross and fretful, until 
even I was afraid of him, for he eyed 
me suspiciously when I caressed him, 
and made no answer when I spoke to 
him. Alas! there was no canine M.D. 
to prescribe for him, and at last the 
edict went forth that he must die. The 
night had been fixed for his execution, 
(I could make it seem like nothing else,) 
and the gloomy hour approached. I 
went out to take one last look at the 
noble fellow, and then hurried away, 
only anxious to be out of sight and 
hearing when the fatal shot should be 
fired. I think I must have been a mile 
distant, yet even there the report of the 
gun startled. me, echoing through the 
still evening air, and with every nerve 
quivering and every sense painfully alert, 
I thought I heard along cry of some- 
thing very like human agony. 
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They had carried him away before I 
returned, and although Medea begged 
me, with broken utterances and tearful 
eyes, to make him a grave in some quiet, 
secluded spot, I could not bear to see 
the dear brute I had loved so well stiff, 
and stark, and dead, so I left him where 
they had buried him. It was many a 
week before I became at all accustomed 
to his absence, and now I treasure my 
picture of him as sacredly as I do that 
of any human friend who has gone be- 
fore me into the misty shadows of the 
future. Dear old Mingo! good dog! 
brave fellow! I think I cherish a sort 
of faith even now, that there is a dog- 
heaven somewhere, and that he is not 
really dead. 

But this is digressive ; I come back to 
the subject of my cogitations with the 
query whether it is possible to find a 
human being anywhere, who is willing 
to grow old? I have never seen one. 
There are those, it is true, who bear age 
gracefully ; to whom time is the sun- 
shine which ripens the shock of corn, 
and makes it goldenly perfect for the 
harvester; who stand up straight and 
strong beneath the burden of years, and 
wait for death calmly. But how few 
they are, compared with the many who 
bend beneath the weight, and become 
children again before they dic. It is 
this second childhood that makes old 
age seem so terrible; the gradual wast- 
ing away of vitality and strength—the 
fast declining interest in all those things 
which fill up life’s busy measure — the 
sure approach of imbecility and childish- 
ness—the growing irritability and de- 
pendence — until, like a very babe, the 
once proud man lies prostrate, utterly 
helpless and broken. The memory of 
past joys is then too dim to light up 
the sightless eyes —sorrows that once 
wounded the heart sorely are forgotten 
—hope and ambition have fled forever 
—energy and endurance are gone, and 
the very grasshopper becomes a burden. 
Hardest of all, we must become a weary 
burden to our friends, who, a little 
through love, a little through kindness, 
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and a great deal through pity, will find 
for us some quiet corner in their homes, 
where we may spend the few days that 
are left us in peace. There, shut out 
forever from the great world to which 
we once belonged, the hum of the busy 
streets shall come up through the dark- 
ened windows mockingly, the rare music 
of sweet child-voices shall echo along 
the passage-way, and little rosy-cheeked 
children shall come in and steal up to us 
with averted eyes and trembling won- 
derment; sunshine and clouds shall be 
alike, for we shall be living in a dim 
dream of the past, peopled with shadowy 
phantoms. 

And this must come to us all, if Death 
is generous and spares us. It is nota 
welcome thought, tenaciously as we 
cling to life. Old age may have its pe- 
culiar pleasures and its peculiar sources 
of enjoyment ; but when it becomes, as 
it must, mere helplessness, the bare 
thought of being only a burden to every 
body must deprive it of any thing like 
real enjoyment, unless it be the con- 
sciousness that every day, as it passes, 
brings the worn traveller nearer the 
sloping shore of that strange dark river 
which separates him from the future. 

- In vain we search for some antidote 
against old age—there is none to be 
found. The most vigorous and robust 
frame must wear out some time, and the 
proudest intellect must grow feeble and 
frail. 

A somewhat noted divine has said, 
‘Let us carry our youth up under our 
gray hairs ;’ as though it were possible. 
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Theoretically it may be done, and prac- 
tically perhaps to a very limited extent ; 
but real youth expires with the first 
dawn of middle age, and after that what 
we try to believe is youthfulness, is at 
best but a very faint reflection. 

No! we must grow old—every body, 
every thing; the world is waxing hoary 
—history is already gray-bearded and 
majestic with age. But KNowLEpDGE is 
still young, and it will be forever; the 
Pierian spring is the true fountain of 
youth; if we drink deep of its life-giv- 
ing draught, and bathe freely in its 
sparkling waters, not even imbecile old 
age can make that part of us—ourselves 
— old, which shall outlive the frail 
prison - house that confines it. And 
when the prison bolts and bars have 
fallen away from decay, when the walls 
crumble, and the proud structure per- 
ishes, we shall find, beyond whas we 
call death, an eternal Pierian spring, 
wherein we may bathe forever and be 
forever young. 

Of that future existence we know 
nothing save this—that it will be an 
eternal progression, a great school, 
where problem after problem shall be 
solved, only to make way for a newer 
and more intricate one, and all leading 
to the solution of the one vast problem 
of infinity. 

As mortals, we must become old, and 
feeble, and helpless—that will be fora 
little while; as immortals, we must be 
young in knowledge —- that will be jfor- 
ever / 
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ADRIFT ON THE WORLD. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





BY KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 





CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 


IN THE MIDST OF MY DISTRACTION I WRITE A LETTER. | 


Wen a young man of acute sensi- 
bilities suddenly finds himself alone 
with a beautiful girl fainting in his 
arms, his position, even if she be his 
betrothed, as in my case, is decidedly 
interesting. The novelty of the situa- 
tion, the surprise, and the uncertainty 
what to do first, absorb his whole atten- 
tion, very naturally creating anxiety, 
coupled with the most tender sympathy 
for the lady. It requires tact, delicacy, 
and a certain amount of moral courage 
to make him fully equal to the emer- 
gency, so that he may acquit himself 
gracefully, and at the same time prompt- 
ly render his charge all proper assist- 
ance to hasten her recovery. 

When I found myself as described at 
the end of the last chapter, I experi- 
enced a shock which instantly aroused 
me to a new sense of responsibility. I 
felt that [ had another depending upon 
me for support, in the most literal ac- 
ceptation of the words, and, what was 
worse, I knew that I was the cause of 
her swooning. In a moment I forgot 
the painful subject which had brought 
me to the house and tears to her eyes, 
and thought only of her whose endur- 
ing love alone made my life valuable. 

I tried to remain calm, but the men- 
tal excitement urider which I had pre- 
viously labored hardly allowed me to do 
so. I was overcome with a sensation of 
distress, which for a few seconds ren- 
dered me incapable of doing more than 
sustain her. I stood fixed in the cen- 
tre of the room gazing earnestly into 
her livid face, as she clung with her 
arms upon my shoulders, her head 
thrown back, and her eyes closed. I 





felt her weight gradually press more 
upon me, till she sank like a lifeless 
body in my embrace. 

I spoke to her, I appealed to her, but 
there was no response. I kissed her, 
I pressed her hand, I tried to feel her 
pulse, but I shook like an aspen-leaf, 
and was unable to keep my finger on 
her wrist. I summoned strength and 
courage enough to carry her to a sofa, 
on which I placed her in a reclining pos- 
ture, with her head low, and her face 
looking upward. Then I opened both 
the windows, and the room-door, and 
from a silver pitcher in the hall procur- 
ed a glass of water. Kneeling by her 
side, I chafed her cold hands, and tried 
to whisper her back to consciousness ; 
and just as I was on the point of rising 
to ring the bell for assistance, to my joy 
she gave signs of recovery. Her hand 
clasped mine, her lips moved, her eyes 
again revealed their blue. 

My heart beat quicker with delight, 
and I addressed her in tones tremulous 
with emotion, and when she murmured 
in reply, my soul was comforted. Only 
those who have adored and been adored 
can appreciate the ecstasy of relief that 
I then felt. My life-star was again in 
the ascendant. 

‘Only a little faintness,’ she said with 
feeble utterance, and I assisted her to 
rise. 

Her color gradually returned, and I 
held the glass to her lips while she 
drank. There was a ring of the door- 
bell, and her mother entered the room. 

‘Well, good-by,’ I said, preparing to 
leave. 

‘Stay, stay! let me speak to mother,’ 
and the poor girl made a painful effort 
to recover herself. 
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‘No, no; rest yourself,’ I replied. ‘I 
will come again.’ 

‘ What’s the matter, my dear ?’ asked 
Mrs. Morgan, turning to her daughter, 
after shaking hands with me with her 
usual warmth. 

‘A great misfortune has overtaken 
me,’ I exclaimed, ‘and the excitement 
has been too much for Gertrude. I’m 
sorry to say that I’m ruined, and that 
through no fault of my own, but the 
machinations of Mr. Perkins, the cash- 
ier. Ill leave Gertrude to tell you the 
rest, when she feels able. All that I 
have to say now is, that I am innocent 
of the crime of which I have been ac- 
cused, and [ only pray that the truth 
will out some day, and convince Mr. 
Morgan that I have not been the un- 
grateful thief he thinks me.’ 

She was dumb with surprise; pallor 
overspread her features, and trembling 
she sat down. Irresolute what to think, 
she addressed a few words of inquiry to 
her daughter, and then went up-stairs, 
to learn more from her husband. Be- 
fore she returned I took an affectionate 
leave of Gertrude, and left the house, 
promising to call on the morrow. [ left 
the boarding-house that night, for Mr. 
Johnson, being still in the bank, of 
course knew of the accusation against 
me, and with melancholy feelings I took 
possession of a room in an hotel, taking 
care to leave my new address at my old 
home, to avoid an appearance of secret- 
ing myself. 

All hope of establishing my innocence 
failed me, and I directed my thoughts to 
my future career in life. My bright and 
joyous anticipation of marrying the wo- 
man I loved, which had so long turned 
the world into paradise, and made my 
existence happy, it would be unjust for 
me any longer to entertain. It would 
be wrong for me, disgraced as I was, to 
accept the still willing hand of one who 
would have nothing but disgrace to reap 
from the union. No; I was too manly 
to profit by her love for me, to do her a 
social injury. Better for her to endure 
disappointment, bitter though it might 
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be, than gratify feeling at the expense 
of interest. Yet my grief for her was 
infinitely greater than the sorrow I felt 
over my own misfortune. It required 
more effort than most men could have 
made, struggling against a strong, deep, 
ardent attachment as I was, to reconcile 
myself to her loss; but a sense of duty 
came to my aid, and told me that I 
would best show my love for her by 
tearing myself away. And it cost me 
agony and tears to make the sacrifice. 

I would not even go again to the house 
in Union Square, as I had promised; I 
would write instead, and avoid if possi- 
ble inflicting upon her the pain of a 
parting scene. With glistening eyes I 
sat down and wrote: 

‘—_— Hotel, Thursday Night. 

‘My Dear Gertruve: It is with a 
heavy heart that I take up the pen to- 
night. The loss of fortune and of 
friends is nothing to me compared to 
the loss of you; and I feel that I must 
bear that loss, however heart-rending it 
may be. You may imagine how much 
I suffer at the thought ; but, Gertrude, 
I owe you a duty, and it is a sense of 
this which compels me to give up hope 
and destroy my own happiness to secure 
your future welfare. 1 know, dearest, 
how warmly you share the life-long 
love I feel for you, and it was only a 
few hours ago that you told me, that 
whether innocent or not your affection 
would remain unchanged, and all the 
world could not tear me from you. But 
it would be a sad thing for you to mar- 
ry a man discharged from your father’s 
employ, under the circumstances which 
transpired to-day. Although your father 
has promised to remain silent as to the 
cause of my leaving the bank, it is only 
natural to suppose that many of your 
friends will become cognizant of it. They 
will know nothing of my innocence, and 
of course believe that the accusation 
against me was proved beyond a doubt. 
Considering that your father thinks me 
guilty, he has shown great forbearance 
in promising not to prosecute ; but if it 
were not for your sake, and the unpleas- 
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ant publicity it would create, I should 
at once insist upon a trial, or commence 
an action for defamation of character 
against my traducer. Unfortunately 
the evidence, when sustained by a ly- 
ing tongue, is so clear that, notwith- 
standing my innocence, I might be found 
guilty, for you well know the law is not 
always just, and Wrone often triumphs 
over Rieut in its decrees. But I will 
bear the sacrifice, and resign myself to 
the cruel dispensations of fate; and it 
may be that remorse will at some future 
time extort a death-bed confession of 
the truth from the lips which have borne 
false witness against a neighbor. I am 
withered up by this calamity, in the 
summer of my youth; my grief chokes 
me; and my journey to the grave will 
certainly be shortened by this terrible 
blow. I do not expect to live long ; 
and without you life will no longer have 
a charm for me. My unsatisfied love 
for you will kill me. Even now I hesi- 
tate between hope and despair—the un- 
certain future and sudden death. Ah! 
I never thought of that before. But I 
banish it! suicide is only the refuge of 
cowards. I will live, but Gop help me! 

‘I will leave the country as soon as 
possible, probably by Saturday’s steam- 
er for Liverpool. I think I shall go to 
Australia, and commence a new career 
there. A ray of hope flashes across my 
mind ; I may make a fortune, and you 
may join me there, where nobody will 
know why I left America. But how 
vain! it may never be realized! I may 
die on the gold-fields ; and you — why 
should I think of inflicting upon you 
such banishment! No, no; alas! it can 
never be. O Gertrude! dear, if you 
only knew how my brain reels, and how 
badly I feel for your sake, you would 
pity me. 

‘I have seven hundred dollars saved 
from my earnings, and this, with econ- 
omy, will enable me to get there; but I 
must not delay my departure. I do not 
like to call at the house, after what 
your father said to me; it might be 
very unpleasant for us both; and under 
VOL. LXL 28 
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the distressing circumstances of the 
case, you will not fail to understand the 
feeling of pride and delicacy which ac- 
tuates me. I shall instead look for you 
in the Square, at three in the afternoon. 
Good-night, dearest. 
‘Your unhappy but loving 
* WASHINGTON.’ 

I was in Union Square at the appoint- 
ed time, and she came out to welcome 
me, looking pale and sad, but still lov- 
ing and beautiful. 

‘O Washington ! how could you write 
me such a letter?’ 

‘I felt it to be a duty I owed to you 
to release you from an engagement 
which your father has cancelled, and it 
would be your ruin to fulfil, Gop 
knows every word I wrote cost me a 
pang.’ 

‘I can never give you up, Washing- 
ton; you know I can never love any one 
but you; and if it is only your misfor- 
tune at the bank that troubles you, there 
need be no change. Wherever you go, 
I am willing to go.’ 

‘But, my dear Gertrude, remember 
that I am unable to support you. I can 
suffer poverty, and fight the battle of 
life alone, but you, accustomed as you 
are to a life of ease and refinement, 
would find it far harder. It would be 
a crime for me to take you away from 
your own elegant home to share the lot 
of one so poor and disgraced as myself.’ 

‘I do not consider you disgraced,’ she 
replied, ‘I consider that Mr. Perkins is 
the person really disgraced, and I told 
father so this morning. And I would 
rather havea crust with you than a feast 
away from you. It was cruel of you to 
say you were going to England on Sat- 
urday. What should I do without you ? 
Promise me that you won't go,’ and she 
fixed her bright blue eyes upon me in 
eloquent appeal. 

I pressed her hand, and tears welled 
up into her eyes. 

‘I’m afraid,’ I replied, ‘that if you 
cast your lot with mine now, you will 
live to regret it. Not indeed for want 
of any thing I can do to promote your 
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happiness ; I am sure two souls were 
never more closely united than ours 
are; but, Gertrude, you don’t calculate 
the hardships inseparable from poverty, 
nor the many vicissitudes to which we 
should be liable. I love you too much 
not to tell you how deeply you might 
suffer. Besides, think of your duty to 
your parents. For you to elope with a 
man you are forbidden to marry, would 
be to sacrifice your own reputation, and 
make them miserable. Such a mesalli- 
ance would be a source of extreme mor- 
tification to them, and you would never 
be forgiven. But wait till I see what I 
can do in Australia, and then . 

‘IT would care nothing for such a loss 
of reputation as that,’ she replied. ‘ In- 
deed, I do n’t know but what I would be 
rather proud of it than otherwise; the 
Brszez tells me that I may forsake father 
and mother, and cleave unto my hus- 
band. I should break my heart in a 
month, if you went away and left me 
behind. I know I should.’ 

‘Your father,’ I said, ‘has insisted 
upon my terminating all intercourse 
with his family; but, notwithstanding, 
I should feel perfectly justified in mar- 
rying you if my character was free from 
blemish, and I was certain of the means 
to support you.’ 

‘I wish I had a fortune in my own 
right,’ she resumed. ‘Ah! what a 
master money is! we are all slaves to it. 
But what made you think of going away 
so soon? Why not try to refute the 
accusation of the cashier, and convince 
father that he wronged you?’ 

‘Alas! both, I am sorry to say, are 
equally impossible. Nothing but a con- 
fession of the truth on the part of Mr. 
Perkins, will ever restore to me my 
stolen reputation, and that is very un- 
likely ever to occur. If he ever does 
confess, it will be when he is sick and in 
prison, when he has lost his own repu- 
tation beyond the hope of recovery, and 
remorse strikes terror into his stony 
heart on the brink of eternity.’ I 
clenched my teeth in the bitter sense of 
the injury I had suffered. 
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Gertrude knew, from what I had said 
on the previous day, that I suspected 
the cashier of embezzlement, and that 
his motive in accusing me was to cover 
the pecuniary deficit caused by his own 
guilt. 

‘You take too gloomy a view of 
things,’ observed Gertrude sadly, and 
I detected a tear trickling down her 
cheek. 

‘Well, think over what I’ve been 
saying, my love, and I’ll promise not to 
do any thing you don’t wish.’ And so 
we parted with fond and lingering looks, 
arranging to meet again at the same 
hour and place on the morrow. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


THE LONG FAREWELL. 


We met. She wore a placid look 
of resignation, and her eyes were less 
drooping than on the previous day; but 
traces of sorrow were still visible—alas! 
to me but too plainly—in that face into 
which I had gazed so often and so long, 
as into a mirror, seeing there her soul’s 
reflected light; for she had one of those 
countenances which indicate transpar- 
ency of character, and I could read her 
mind through those jewels of vision, 
which were never bent upon me but in 
fondness. 

‘ Well,’ she began, ‘I lay awake all 
last night, thinking about you.’ 

I condoled with her on the loss of her 
rest. 

‘And,’ (emotion overcame her, and 
she wept,) ‘ Washington, [’ll do what- 
ever you say is for the best. I’ve had 
a hard struggle, but F 

I divined her meaning. She would 
let me go; but ah! how it wrung her 
heart to say so. 

We met on-the next morning by 
appointment, at eleven, and drove to- 
gether to the pier at the North River, 
where lay the steamer that was to bear 
me away at noon. It was a sad time 
for us both, and I bitterly shared with 
her the grief of parting. 

‘Here,’ she said, handing me a small 
package, ‘take this, but don’t open it 
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till you get to sea. It’s something I 
want you to have with you particular- 
ly. And now, mind and write me as 
soon as you arrive, and as often after 
as you can. I shall be dying to hear 
from you.’ 

This promise I was only too glad to 
give, and I exacted a corresponding 
one in return. Then she sank sob- 
bing into my embrace, and I tried in 
vain to calm her. 

‘I would give the world to go with 
you,’ she said, when her power of 
speech returned; ‘I don’t think I shall 
live long after you have gone. Why 
can’t you stay ? Shall I go with you? 
I will if you say so. O Washington, 
my dear! what will become of me?’ 
And again she found relief in tears. 

Even now [ hesitated whether to go 
or stay. 

The pain of parting was almost too 
much for my endurance. But my pas- 
sage-money was paid, and my baggage 
already on board; and why go back? 


I was ruined in my own land; why, 
therefore, linger on its shores? and as I 
had decided to go, the sooner I went 


the better. The sorrow of separation 
would be just as bitter at any future 
time, and every week’s delay in the 
work of carving out for myself a new 
career in another clime, would be so 
much time lost. A sense of duty com- 
pelled me to stifle inclination, and for 
the sake of ultimate good, to tear my- 
self away from all that I held dearest 
on earth. 

We alighted from the carriage at the 
pier; and at her own request, she ac- 
companied me on board, and into my 
state-room, where she buried her face 
in the pillow of my berth, and conse- 
crated it with her tears and a fervent 
prayer for Almighty protection. Poor 
girl! she needed it as muchas I did. 
The steamer’s bell rang for the friends 
of passengers to go ashore; the last 
broken utterances of breaking hearts, 
the last fond kiss and warm embrace 
were exchanged, and I escorted her, 
trembling, to the carriage in waiting. 
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Another tender farewell and pressure 
of the hand; another ‘ good-by, love ;’ 
another burst of grief, a flutter of the 
handkerchief, and the parting was over. 

With a heaving breast, and a sense 
of suffocation, I staggered back to the 
gang-way, which was just being taken 
in; and reaching the deck, turned my 
face towards the bay, and cried bitterly. 

Slowly the vessel moved from the 
dock. I turned again to the shore. The 
carriage had been drawn up to the end 
of the pier, and a white signal fluttered 
from its window, to which I made an- 
swer as the steamer shot past into the 
open stream; and my eyes lingered on 
it with melancholy joy, till it. became 
indistinct in the distance, and the pier 
finally disappeared from the view. I 
took a last long lingering look at the 
fading glories of the prospect; at the 
bay thickly dotted with vessels, and 
ferry-boats shooting to-and-fro between 
New-York and the various points of 
Staten-Island and New-Jersey; at the 
mouth of the Hudson, through which I 
saw, in fancy, almost as far as the Pali- 
sades ; at the great city, with its busy 
wharves and tall church-spires; at the 
forest of masts which darkened the East 
River, and proclaimed the commerce of 
the port; at the frowning batteries, and 
the smiling villas on Brooklyn Heights 
—till one and all grew dim and vanished. 

Then I carefully opened the package 
she had given me, and found it to con-- 
tain, to my surprise, three hundred dol- 
lars in gold; and in addition, a Roman 
scarf and pin; her daguerreotype in a 
locket; a small, elegantly bound copy 
of the Brsie, with clasps, on the fly- 
leaf of which she had inscribed, ‘From 
Gertrude to Washington ;’ and the fol- 
lowing verses, in her own hand-writing : 
‘FarEwELL, and for ever, each bright dream 

is o’er; 

We have met— we have loved — but we’ll 
never meet more. 

The lone heart may weep, but its tears shal 
be vain: 

Those dear hours of rapture return no 
again. 

Farewell, and for ever! 
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night, 

Or the last lingering blushes of evening’s 
fond light, 

Our hopes were too brilliant, our love was 
too pure, 

Our joy —for a cold world—too sweet to 
endure. 

Farewell, and for ever! 


‘ When the soul we adore to its home must 
return, 

We may still bless the ashes that hallow the 
urn ; 

But when fond onesare severed, ere dull 
life be flown, 

Love’s ashes are wo-brooding phantoms 
alone. 

Farewell, and for ever! 


‘ Though the winter of age may seem gloomy 
and dead — 
Since our feelings decline as our summers 
are shed — 
Yet, ’tis naught to that winter the young 
heart sustains, 
When each dear wish denied, still each feel- 
ing remains. 
Farewell, and for ever! —each bright 
dream is o’er, 
We have met—we have loved— but 
we’ll never meet more,’ 


Why this apparent despair? My 
cheek grew blanched, my hands cold, 
and I trembled as I read. We had 
parted, it is true, ‘it might be for years, 
it might be for ever.’ But why abandon 
hope ? All partings are not for ever, nor 
do all part to meet again; and the un- 
certainties of life defy calculation. We 
part for an hour, it may be for eter- 
nity; we part for years, and yet meet 
again. Poor girl! she had given way 
to despondency. Another pang! an- 
other spasm of the heart! My eyes 
seemed bursting from their sockets, and 
I stood like a maniac on the heaving 
deck, gazing with a wild and vacant 
stare towards the horizon, where sky 
and ocean met like lovers’ lips, to limit 
the circle of vision. Ah! that terrible, 
heart-breaking sense of hopelessness and 
desolation! Were we, indeed, never to 
meet again? My mind was a weird 
phantasmagoria of thoughts, which 
chased each other in bewildering con- 
fusion. I gasped for breath. 
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Gradually I grew calmer; fortitude 
rcturned ; my thoughts became less in- 
coherent, and I began to reason. The 
verses were the emanation of a despair- 
ing heart, but time, the great healer, 
would revive that drooping spirit; and 
from the ashes of buried hopes, new 
ones would arise. The tree of love 
might yet blossom into marriage; and 
‘all’s well that ends well.’ 

I was rather sorry that she had given 
me money, but I accepted it neverthe- 
less in a proper spirit of gratitude; de- 
termined, however, at some time, to re- 
turn it to her with interest. I wore a 
watch-chain made of her hair, and car- 
ried her miniature in my pocket ; and I 
kissed them both in token of my heart- 
felt appreciation of her affectionate fore- 
thought and goodness; and deeply and 
sadly I mourned the misfortune that had 
torn me from her side, and cast me once 
more adrift on the world. But I had 
still a guiding-star to cheer me on; and 
so long as that remained in view, I 
should not despair. 

For days, I was so prostrated by heart- 
sickness, as to be unable to read, write, 
or even converse. When I spoke it was 
in monosyllables; and whenever I left my 
state-room, which was seldom, I studi- 
ously avoided the society of my fellow- 
passengers. I found relief in looking 
upward at the stars, and downward into 
the troubled waters of a stormy ocean; 
but man could afford me no consolation. 
As the voyage wore on, however, and 
skies brightened, and winds lulled, I re- 
covered somewhat from this terrible de- 
pression of spirits, and found relief in 
writing to the woman I loved. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 


MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


Ir was not till within four days of our 
arrival in the Mersey, that I made the 
acquaintance of a tall, fair-complexion- 
ed, brown-eyed, delicate-featured young 
Englishman, of about twenty-eight, who 
wore his hair, which was straight, fine, 
glossy, and longer than the fashion, part- 
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ed in the middle. His epic face attract- 
ed me, and I regarded him from the first 
as a superior being to most men. If I 
had been asked to pick a genius out of 
the crowd on board, I should have se- 
lected him without a moment’s hesita- 
tion; if a man of cultivation and re- 
finement, the same. This impression 
only increased as I became more fami- 
liar with him. He was returning from a 
three months’ tour of the United States 
and British Provinces, to take passage 
by the next Australian steamer calling 
at the Cape. There he proposed to have 
a little lion-shooting, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to Australia, and from that to India 
—just to see the world, and enjoy sport. 

In the course of conversation he com- 
municated his reasons for travelling, and 
his views of society, in something like 
the following language : 

‘I felt a longing for change. I was 
wearied of London drawing-rooms ; 
wearied of Rotten Row; wearied of 
the streets and of the people; wea- 
ried of club life; wearied of public 
amusements and my own idleness. For 
me the Park had lost its charm; and 
the languid indifference I felt towards 
society, made me slow to appreciate 
even the belles of their first season. I 
walked through a quadrille with the air 
of a man suffering from ennui, and look- 
ed upon the opera as a bore only to be 
endured occasionally. 

‘I had even become incapable of en- 
joying the flower-shows at the Botanic 
Gardens; but I attended them, because 
I considered they were things to be done 
just as much as walking or riding over 
to hear the band play in the Kensing- 
ton Gardens, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
during the summer; or going to the 
Royal Academy, on the opening day of 
the exhibition. I was tired of small 
talk, and the formalities of dinner-par- 
ties; tired of the women who had noth- 
ing to say, and of the women who had 
too much to say about nothing; tired 
of being wedged between two great walls 
of crinoline at dinner ; tired of the pow- 
dered and liveried lacquey standing be- 
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hind my chair, who listened to, and 
doubtless criticised every word I said, 
and kept a strict watch over my knife 
and fork ; tired of the cold formalities 
of the drawing-room after dinner, and 
the dull stereotyped remarks uttered 
in my hearing day after day, and the 
irksome conventionalities of life gene- 
rally. I was becoming thoroughly dlasé, 
and looked to travel for relief. I felt that 
I had used up London, and that now 
London was using up me. I was alone 
in the midst of the crowd. My only 
real companions were my books. I was 
sick of the cold cynicism of some, and 
the empty frivolity of others; sick of 
the despotism of custom, more potent 
than law, which threatened the entire 
destruction of whatever individuality I 
possessed, and the effect of which I saw 
was to convert men into machines ; sick 
of petty social ambition, and the specta- 
cle of poverty struggling to keep up false 
appearances; sick of the tyranny of 
opinion, of religious cant, and religious 
intolerance; sick of the tinsel glitter of 
fashion, of mammas with marriageable 
daughters, always planning the con- 
quest of elder sons, and of bachelors al- 
ways on the look-out for ladies of for- 
tune ; sick of the heartlessness of those 
who feigned friendship, and of the pre- 
tensions of those who counterfeited aris- 
tocracy; sick of the women who kiss- 
ed each other at one moment, and slan- 
dered each other the next; and of 
the people, and they were many, who 
would flatter to the face and vilify when 
the back was turned; sick of the pride 
which arrogantly asserted itself, and of 
the still greater pride that aped humil- 
ity ; sick of the dissimulation which 
passed as a current coin among the 
leaders of haut ton, and of the sham, 
and the gilt gingerbread by which the 
reputation of so many was sustained ; 
sick of the worshippers of Mammon, 
and the sycophants who bent the knee 
to rank and power; sick of the para- 
sites, who, sacrificing their independ- 
ence, clung tenaciously to their patron- 
izing supporters; sick of the coquetry 
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of maids, and the intrigues of wives; 
the blandishments of some, and the de- 
ceitfulness of many; sick of the spuri- 
ous and the base wherever found ; of self- 
ishness and ostentatious charity; of the 
manners and mannerisms of ‘ snobs,’ 
and the illiterateness and affectations of 
‘swells;’ sick of those who used re- 
ligion to cloak their sins, and who were 
merciless towards all backsliders, till 
found out themselves; sick of fashion- 
able parsons, who looked upon the 
Church simply as a means of getting a 
liwing, and drawled out, ‘He that hath 
yahs to yah let him yah,’ without any 
concern for the good of souls; sick of 
all these sins, vanities, and follies of peo- 
ple whose great aim in life was to dis- 
guise their real character, and assume a 
fictitious one; to subvert nature, and 
become as artificial and incapable of 
strong feelings as possible; to crush 
and stifle their own healthy human in- 
stincts ; to dwarf, if not entirely destroy, 
their own individuality ; to ignore the 
dictates of their own conscience, and to 
minister only to that inglorious trinity, 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

‘I knew, that, by leaving England, I 
would not be escaping all these vanities 
and vices ; for where circumstances cor- 
respond, human nature and human socie- 
ty are pretty much the same in spirit, if 
not in form, all the civilized world over ; 
but I should at least have change of scene, 
and a wider and newer field of observa- 
tion; I should be enabled to see nature 
and human nature under more varied 
aspects, and feel, if possible, a larger- 
hearted sympathy with my fellow-men, 
under all conditions of life. I should 
flourish and luxuriate, instead of vege- 
tate; and learn, if I had not already 
learned, to regard all countries and all 
creeds impartially. Not, indeed, that I 
was more prejudiced than any of my 
neighbors, the case was always the re- 
verse; nor that I was ever bigoted in 
religious matters, for all sects and all 
religions were ever alike to me; and I 
never thought the worse of a Hindu, be- 
cause he was a Brahmin; or of a Scotch- 
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man, because he was a Presbyterian ; or 
of a Welshman, because he was a Metho- 
dist ; or of an Irishman, because he was 
a Roman Catholic; or of an Englishman, 
because he was High Church or Low 
Church; for liberty of thought and ac- 
tion in religious affairs I consider, as I 
always considered, to be one of the di- 
vine rights of man. 

‘I had travelled enough in books to 
have a vague idea of every thing I was 
likely to see, wherever I might go; for 
I had always relieved my graver studies 
when a boy both at school and college, 
by the eager perusal of voyages and nar- 
ratives of exploration and adventure ; 
and what boy has not a relish for men- 
tal pabulum such as this? But that 
only whetted my appetite to learn more. 
A tour, too, that I had made with my 
father, of France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Switzerland, when only twelve 
years old, had somewhat developed my 
natural desire to see the world. 

‘Most of my friends would have shrunk 
from the course I marked out for my- 
self, and have regarded it as the worst 
use to which they could apply their 
money and their time; and we all know 
the proverb, which says, that ‘a rolling- 
stone gathers no moss.’ But I looked 
upon it as a trifle; as for time, I was 
young; as for money, I could bear the 
loss of it. 

‘* Join me in the grand tour,’ said one. 
I gave a negative shake of the head. 

‘*Take a run up the Rhine with us,’ 
said another. I declined. No; there 
was nothing new and fresh enough for 
me in the Old World; I would go to 
the New, where society was younger, 
and nature more primeval. I even 
thought of travelling beyond the bound- 
aries of civilization, and leading for a 
time the wild life of the aboriginal tribes 
I might meet with, sharing all the risks 
and hardships of their rude existence. 

‘The prospect of a few stirring adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes in any 
part of the world was decidedly stimu- 
lating. It would be something new to 
be ‘stuck up’ by bush-rangers in Aus- 
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tralia, or attacked by banditti in Mexi- 
co; to have an encounter with a grizzly 

bear in California, or a tiger in Bengal - 

to be threatened with hari-kari in Ja- 

pan, or with being cooked and eaten in 

New-Zealand. It would be, moreover, 

exceedingly interesting to have a conver- 
sation with a Hottentot at the Cape, and 
to introduce myself to the gorillas — at 
a respectful distance — as a member of 

the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and a firm believer in every 
thing that Baron Munchausen had writ- 
ten about them in his celebrated travels 
in the gorilla country. It would be 
pleasant to sail up the Nile from Cairo to 
Benisooef, (and be cheated by a drago- 
man, of course ;) to scratch one’s name on 
the top of the great pyramid, (under the 
false promise, made in consideration of 

backsheesh, that it would never be 
scratched out again,) and then to take a 
look at the dancing dervishes. A glance 
at Niagara Falls would be refreshing, a 
buffalo-hunt on the prairies exciting, and 
a flirtation with a New-York belle de- 
lightful — for a change.’ 

‘You are decidedly cosmopolitan and 
unconventional in your ideas,’ I observ- 
ed. ‘It would be well for mankind if 
all had as much individuality as you 
possess.’ 

‘Yes; perhaps it would, for in pro- 
portion to the individuality of a nation, 
so has that nation been invariably great 
and powerful ; and without individuality 
in the atoms you can not have it in the 
mass which those atoms compose; and 
without some individuality our civiliza- 
tion would die out altogether. We have 
an example of that in the Byzantine 
Empire.’ 
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Our acquaintance had progressed so 
satisfactorily that before the vessel 
reached port he urged me to take pas- 
sage with him by the Australian steam- 
er, instead of by a sailing-vessel, as I 
had originally intended; and, delighted 
to have met with so agreeable a com- 
panion, I agreed to do so. 

My first business after landing was to 
finish a very long letter to Gertrude, and 
then mail it at the general post-office, 
with my own hand. It took the form 
of a diary, and recorded thoughts more 
than incidents, and it breathed, more 
than I had ever dared to breathe to her 
by word of mouth, the love I bore her. 
I found that I could be far more eloquent 
with the pen than the tongue, and that 
absence only fanned the flame of that 
holy, sublime sentiment, which made 
all the world beside insignificant in com- 
parison. No conventional attachment 
was ours; it was the welding together 
of two hearts —the blending together 
of two souls for life, come weal or woe. 
Courage returned to me, and I nerved 
myself anew for the battle of life. For 
her sake I would go forth and conquer. 
I needed no stronger bulwark than her 
love to defend me against every assail- 
ing wave in my journey over the sea of 
life. Up, then, and to action! The 
time for sorrowing was past. Gop helps 
those who help themselves, and, as Na- 
poleon well said: ‘ Heaven is on the side 
of the strongest artillery.’ Despair van- 
ished as a gourd before me, and hope 
once more kindled bright visions to al- 
lure me onward. I grew sanguine. 

Meanwhile I anxiously awaited a let- 
ter from New-York. 
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A NEWPORT MEMORY. 


WHEREIN Ye BARDLING DISPLAYETH Y® CONSISTENCY OF Y® TENDER PASSION, 





BY H. T. SPERRY, 





Years — years ago — when first I thought 
Of writing rhymes and verses, 

Ere I had learned to set at naught 
The critics and their curses, 

And did n’t know that fame was bought 
With puffing and with purses ; 

That girls were women, grown and taught, 
Ere they had left their nurses : 


In short, when I was very gay, 
And full of youth’s romancing, 
And apt at changing night to day, 
And dollars into dancing ; 
While on the waves in Newport bay 
One night the moon was glancing, 
I met and loved sweet Clara Gray, 
Eighteen, and — quite entrancing. 


Her hair was auburn — ‘ golden red,’ 
As claimed by some beholders ; 

A Grecian nose, and royal head, 
And very splendid shoulders ; 

A fair white hand, and eyes that shed 
Their fire like charging soldiers ; 

And then her dowry, it was said, 
Would be in silver boulders. 


There where the dazzled, young and old, 
Through fortune swiftly dash on, 

And in their living, say they’re sold 
To heathen gods of fashion ; 

Where grand turn-outs in gilt and gold 
Our lauding eyes would flash on — 

We laughed, and sighed, and danced, and bowled, 
And nursed our tender passion. 


Her father was a country squire, 
Rich, old, and quite rheumatic ; 

She had a sister full of fire — 
Her brother was erratic ; 
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She wrote, and made the press admire 
Her lines and tropes didactic, 

And sang sweet songs about her lyre, 

To see me grow ecstatic. 














She led me oft, a weary walk, 
Where beetling cliffs were frowning, 

And bravely through the surf would stalk, 
To save the girls from drowning. 

She loved rare suppers — knew the chalk 
Of those served up by Downing; 

Shone very bright in parlor-talk, 

And quoted Poe or Browning. 












She talked of surplice or of gown, 
Of lager or of laces, 

Of Brougham’s form, or Forrest’s frown, 
Of clowns, or of the graces ; 

Of modern whims, or thoughts come down 
From old abnormal races ; 

And wished the hotels, like the town, 

Were full of handsome faces. 











She belled it at the Bellevue ; 
I ogled at the Ocean, 

And sent each day a billet-doux, 
Describing my emotion ; 

Creating — yes, alas! ’tis true — 
Some scandal, some commotion 

Among her lovers, not a few, 

By my intense devotion. 













We met, my diary says, in June, 
The ball had hardly started, 

I proved myself a Jandlord’s boon, 
For which my uncle smarted: 

We breathed our vows ’neath July’s moon, 
And swore to be true-hearted ; 

And when hot August closed — too soon! — 
We sighed and wept, then parted. 










We parted — those short months of joy 
To by-gones quickly faded ; 

While others came, with their alloy, 
And brought new loves as they did; 

I changed, somewhat — grew less a boy ; 
My college hopes were shaded ; 

Then finding love too gay a toy, 

In railroad-tickets traded. 
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Years hurried by, our sad farewell 
Became an old-time matter ; 

We met again, but, woe to tell, 
She scowled when I gazed at her. 

I heard her rubric-haired boy’s yell, 
And her tongue’s discordant clatter ; 

And she was not the Newport Belle, 
But the wife of Jones the hatter ! 


AUTHORS 


AND BOOKS. 


BY LEMOINE. 


Literary biography has always pos- 
sessed a singular charm for me. I very 
willingly throw aside the last novel to 
tuke up a well-written life of a man of 
letters. Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ is 
one of the most fascinating books that I 
ever read. In spite of the absurd vani- 
ty and ridiculous conceits of Boswell, he 
has certainly produced the fullest and 
best account of the most distinguished 
literary character of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

But as I have been a great, I have 
been also an industrious reader of bio- 
graphy. I read with pencil and paper, 
and have thus accumulated a mass of 
curious facts about authors and books, 
some of which are here presented to the 
reader. 

One of the remarkable facts in literary 
history is, that some of the most cele- 
brated authors were indebted to acci- 
dent for their first success. When 
Thomson, after much difficulty, found 
a publisher for his ‘ Winter,’ (the first 
of the ‘Seasons’ that was published,) 
the elegant poem remained unsold until 
one of the town wits—a lover and a fine 
judge of poetry—met it by chance; he 
spread its praises through the coffee- 
houses, and thus brought it into notice. 
The manuscript of ‘ Jane Eyre’ went the 
rounds of all the publishers of London 
without meeting with a purchaser, until 


it fell into the hands of a bookseller’s 
daughter, who was so much delighted 
with the novel, that she persuaded her 
father to publish it, and it met with 
immediate and splendid success. That 
gorgeous book of Eastern travels, ‘ Eo- 
then,’ was refused by twenty publish- 
ers, and at last, Mr. Kinglake, its au- 
thor, determined to publish it at his 
own expense, and his book was received 
with applause by the entire literary 
world. 

Dr. Johnson was a very rapid writer. 
A modern critic says of him: ‘He had 
but to dip his pen in ink, and there 
flowed out a current of thought and 
language wide and voluminous as the 
Ganges in flood.’ Some of the best 
papers in the ‘Rambler’ were written 
currente calamo. Johnson’s ‘ Life of 
Savage’ was dashed off at one sitting. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was so fascinated 
with this eloquent and touching narra- 
tive, that he could not lay it down until 
he had finished it. Byron wrote the 
‘Bride of Abydos’ in a single night, 
and the quill pen with which he per- 
formed this marvellous feat is still pre- 
served in the British Museum. Dry- 
den wrote ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ in two 
days. ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
was composed in a fortnight. Beckford 
finished ‘ Vathek’ in two days and 
nights. 
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On the other hand, Gibbon was twelve 
years in completing the ‘Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.’ The ‘Plea- 
sures of Memory’ occupied Rogers for 
nine years, and ‘Italy’ sixteen years. 
Balzac often spent a week on one page. 
Bernardine de St. Pierre copied his sweet 
and beautiful ‘Paul and Virginia’ nine 
times to make it more perfect. Lord 
Lyttleton was twenty years in writing 
the ‘ Life of Henry Il.’ It took Adam 
Smith ten years to write his ‘ Wealth of 
Nations.’ Goldsmith was seven years 
writing the ‘ Deserted Village’—he was 
satisfied with four lines a day. Jean 
Paul was ten years in completing ‘ Ti- 
tan,’ his master-piece. Our own Pres- 
cott was twelve years preparing for his 
splendid career as a historian. The first 
two volumes of his ‘ Philip the Second’ 
were produced after six years of con- 
stant labor. Hume was a very indus- 
trious writer; while employed on his 
‘History of England,’ he was in the 
habit of working thirteen hours a day. 
Sir Isaac Newton transcribed his ‘ Chro- 
nology’ fifteen times before he was satis- 
fied with it. The late Mr. Buckle occu- 
pied ten hours a day for ten years in 
writing his ‘History of Civilization in 
England.’ ' 

Some of the most brilliant productions 
of the human mind have been composed 
at a comparatively early age. Cicero’s 
elegant oration in defence of Roscius 
was made at the age of twenty-seven. 
The ‘School for Scandal,’ considered the 
best comiedy in the English language, 
was written by Sheridan at twenty-six. 
At twenty-five Byron had reached the 
height of his dazzling career. At the 
same age Washington Irving published 
his humorous ‘History of New-York.’ 
Campbell wrote his beautiful poem, the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’ at twenty-one. 
Pope, at the same early age, wrote his 
‘Essay on Criticism.’ Shelley, at eight- 
een, produced that wild, wonderful 
poem, ‘Queen Mab.’ Keats published 
his ‘Endymion’ at twenty-two, and died 
at twenty-four. The marvellous boy, 
Chatterton, commenced to write at 
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eleven, and before he was seventeen 
he had written poetry which astonished 
Dr. Johnson and other eminent critics. 
At twenty-six Charles Dickens began 
that career which has been the most 
splendidly prosperous in literary annals. 
William Cullen Bryant wrote his magnifi- 
cent poem, ‘Thanatopsis,’ at eighteen. 
Tom Moore, at fourteen, wrote poetry, 
which was published in the ‘ Dublin 
Magazine.’ Others, however, have pro- 
duced their best works late in life. 
Chaucer wrote his best poetry after he 
was sixty. Young was considerably 
advanced in life when he wrote ‘ Night 
Thoughts.’ Cowper was fifty before he 
was known as a poet. Dryden was past 
sixty when he published the translation 
of ‘ Virgil,’ the most laborious of all his 
works. Benjamin Franklin was fifty 
before he fully entered upon the study 
of natural philosophy. Alfieri was forty- 
six when he commenced the study of 
Greek. Boccaccio had reached the age 
of thirty-five before he began his literary 
career. The celebrated composer, Han- 
del, was forty-eight before he published 
any of his great works. Milton was 
verging on sixty when he published 
‘Paradise Lost,’ the noblest poem that 
ever came from the brain of man. Rich- 
ardson, the novelist, was past fifty when 
he wrote ‘ Pamela,’ his first work. 

Sir Walter Scott was one of the most 
industrious of writers. He rose early, 
and accomplished a good day’s literary 
work before half the world was out of 
bed. His romances were composed with 
amazing rapidity ; and it is an astonish- 
ing fact, that in less than two weeks 
after his bankruptcy, Scott wrote an 
entire volume of ‘ Woodstock.’ His 
literary labors yielded him fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum. Twenty thou- 
sand copies of ‘The Lady of the Lake’ 
were sold in a few months. 

Dr. Johnson was an extremely indo- 
lent man. After spending the evening 
at the literary club in the society of 
Burke, Goldsmith, and other friends, he 
returned home between midnight and 
sunrise, went to bed; and was seldom 
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seen before noon. Bennet Langton was 
so delighted with the ‘Rambler,’ that 
he went to London to be introduced to 
Johnson. He called upon him about 
twelve o’clock, but the great Doctor was 
not yet visible. After waiting some 
time, the author of the ‘Rambler’ made 
his appearance. The visitor expected 
to see a neatly dressed philosopher, 
but, instead, a huge, uncouth figure 
rolled into the room ina soiled morn- 
ing-gown, with an ill-arranged wig, and 
stockings falling over his shoes. John- 
son used to say, that the only book 
which could entice him from bed before 
his usual hour was Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy.’ 

Byron was another late riser. He 
often saw the sun rise before he went 
to bed. In his journals we frequently 
find such entries as these, ‘Got up at 
two, (P.M.,) spent the morning,’ etc. He 
always wrote at night. While he was 
the most brilliant star in London soci- 
ety, he was in the habit of returning 
from balls, routs, the theatre and opera, 
and writing for two or three hours before 
going to bed. In this way ‘The Corsair,’ 
‘Lara,’ ‘The Giaour,’ and ‘The Siege 
of Corinth’ were composed. 

Washington Irving’s literary work 
was generally performed before noon. 
He said, the happiest hours of his life 
were those passed in the composition of 
his different books. Jean Paul devoted 
the early hours of the day to literary 
labor. He declared, that ‘in the morn- 
ing hour he had gold in his mouth.’ 
His great contemporary, Schiller, spent 
the silent hours of the night in writing 
those immortal works which are the ad- 
miration of the world. Addison spent 
all his mornings in study. He after- 
wards repaired to a coffee-house to dine 
in the society of his jovial friends, 
Steele, Prior, and other worthies. Sheri- 
dan composed at night, with a profusion 
of lights around him, and a bottle of 
wine by his side. He used to say: ‘If 
a thought is slow to come, a glass of 
good wine encourages it; and when it 
does come, a glass of good wine rewards 
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it.’ Cicero’s chief delight was literary 
composition. He declared that he would 
willingly renounce all the wealth and 
glory of the world to pass his time in 
contemplation and study. His favorite 
amusements were reading and walking. 

A very erroneous idea prevails among 
many people concerning literary men. 
In their opinion, poverty and poets, 
genius and garrets, are associated to- 
gether, and the miserable lives of sey- 
eral authors are cited as illustrations, 
but these are exceptional cases, and were 
the results chiefly of the improvidence 
of the authors themselves, Fielding was 
a successful writer — the whole edition 
of his ‘Amelia’ was sold in one day — 
but he was very extravagant, and spent 
his own and his wife’s money. Gold- 
smith was a prosperous and well-paid 
author, but his fondness for ‘ bloom- 
colored’ coats and expensive suppers 
kept him in debt. Edgar A. Poe lived in 
difficulties and died miserably, but it is 
doubtful whether such a wild, wayward 
being could have been happy in any 
condition of life. Chatterton killed him- 
self in a fit of despair, when a bright 
career was opening before him. 

At the age of twenty-eight, Johnson 
went to London poor and unknown, and 
he was indebted to his pen alone for the 
eminent position which he attained in 
the world. His first literary labor 
yielded him twenty-five dollars, and his 
last fifteen hundred, but he might have 
got as many thousand if he had chosen 
to ask. Shakspeare’s genius secured 
for him wealth and an undying fame. 
Pope, at thirty, had saved thirty thou- 
sand dollars, the fruits of his poetry. 
Addison was elevated to the position of 
Secretary of State by means of his lit- 
erary talents. David Hume, by his 
writings, raised himself to wealth and 
to high offices. He lived in the enjoy- 
ment of five thousand dollars a year, 
and left seventy-five thousand when he 
died. In our own days, we have many 
examples of authors reaching fame and 
fortune by means of their writings. 
Washington Irving, the pride and glory 
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of American letters, amassed wealth by 
his literary labors. Bulwer, who has 
been a member of the British Cabinet, 
receives thousands of pounds for every 
book he writes. Dickens, besides attain- 
ing a world-wide distinction by his writ- 
ings, has enjoyed, since the commence- 
ment of his literary career, an average 
income of ten thousand pounds a year. 
Thackeray, after being cheated out of 
his patrimonial estate, devoted himself 
to literature, and has won a distin- 
guished reputation, and considerable 
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fortune. Tennyson can ask and receive 
almost any price for his writings, and 
for one poem he was paid at the rate of 
ten pounds a line. 

These few facts will show that poverty 
and garrets are not always the fate of 
poets and genius. I might go on quot- 
ing instances by the hundred to show 
the profitable nature of successful au- 
thorship, but enough is known to render 
any remarks of mine on the subject al- 
most a work of supererogation. 


MAY. 


To-pay the fruit-trees bend beneath the weight 
Of snowy drifts of blossoms ; perfumes rare 
Mingle with bird-songs in the sun-lit air ; 

The robin whistles to her busy mate. 


The tiny humming-birds, on gauzy wing, 
Drink nectar from the wine-cups of the flowers; . 
And all the day beguile the happy hours 

With the sweet plaint of the low chant they sing. 


The forest-trees, proud in their rich attire, 
Stretch their long arms up towards the deep blue sky ; 
White specks of cloud float dreamily on high ; 

The sun glows like a ball of golden fire. 


Spring ripens into summer ; and the year 
Moves its accustomed round with noiseless feet. 
I loiter thoughtfully adown the street, 

And tell my heart the perfect days are near. 
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PROFESSOR 


‘A Lapy to see you, Sir!’ 

‘Presently, James. No; that won't 
do —I’ll go down at once.’ 

Reluctantly I exchanged my comfort- 
able dressing-gown and slippers for a 
black coat and a pair of stiff boots, and 
as I viciously thrust my feet into these 
last, wondered why fate had made me a 
physician. Ease-loving and indolent by 
instinct, yet obliged to be prompt and 
active at all hours of the day and night; 
naturally tender-hearted, I verily be- 
lieve, yet compelled to distress and tor- 
ment innocent people, and assist at scenes 
of suffering and pain; theoretically phi- 
losophical and serene, but with mental 
equilibrium, continually disturbed by 
contact with unpleasant persons and 
disagreeable associations —I had abus- 
ed my profession, and steadily practised 
it, for twenty years. Perhaps my re- 
cent vacation abroad had revived or 
strengthened the old discontent, and 
made me more than usually unwilling 
to return to the old routine. It was 
with but indifferent grace, I fear, that I 
creaked down the long stair-case, and 
entered my visitor’s presence. 

The little ante-room where she waited 
was as dark and chilly as a November 
morning could make it; and coming 
from the light and warmth of my cheer- 
ful study, up-stairs, seemed so dismal 
that I did not wonder that the lady shiv- 
ered and trembled, as she came forward 
to meet me. She was of a slender and 
elegant figure, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing; her face so shaded by her black 
veil that I could only distinguish that 
the features were pale and regular, as 
she silently handed me a letter, and 
awaited my answer. Setting a chair for 
her before the slowly kindling blaze in 
the grate, I went to the window to read 
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it. The superscription was in the well- 
known hand of my old friend and fel- 
low-student, Robert Haller, whom I had 
not seen for half-a-dozen years, closely 
confined as we were, by the claims of 
our profession, to widely distant places. 
I opened this suddenly and strangely 
delivered missive with a sinking heart. 
‘Dear Hay,’ it said, ‘before you 
return to America I shall be gone; 
our old family complaint, consumption, 
a little aggravated, I think, by over- 
work, will prevent my,confiding a great 
charge to you, in person, as I hoped to 
do. It relates to my only surviving 
daughter, who will hand you this, and 
explain my wishes more fully. You re- 
member the twins, and the ‘ peculiar 
views,’ as you termed them, that I al- 
ways entertained in regard to their edu- 
cation and future. That women may 
become good physicians I do not doubt, 
and I intended to prove my theory by 
leaving one of them as my successor in 
practice. Edith was perhaps my favor- 
ite, a child of wonderful ability and 
promise, but she was taken from me; 
and I was compelled to substitute Emily, 
a very sweet and intelligent girl, less 
talented and self-reliant than her sister, 
but who fully understands my wishes, 
and is prepared to carry them out. To 
her I have left my valuable library, the 
accumulation of a life-time, and my large 
and complicated practice —I have no 
other fortune to give her. In the scien- 
tific studies and experiments to which 
my income has been devoted, I have en- 
deavored to make her my companion ; 
and I think you will find her well taught 
and skilled in these respects. For some 
time past I have attempted to associate 
her in practice with myself; but I re- 
gret to say that I have found her ex- 
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ceedingly deficient in the requisite nerve 
and coolness, and that her extreme self- 
distrust and feminine weakness and tim- 
idity, are serious obstacles in the way 
of her success ; after years of careful 
training and preparation, she is still 
chiefly useful as a nurse. For this rea- 
son I have resolved to send her to you, 
to be placed in the medical school with 
which you are connected, and complete 
the entire course under your care. The 
ordeal — which I can see she dreads — 
will be a severe and painful one, no 
doubt, but salutary and even necessary 
to fit her for the stern duties of her pro- 
fession ; and I do not fear that, know- 
ing my wishes, she will shrink from ful- 
filling them, at whatever cost to herself. 
The fruits of my labor and toil, my 
cares and studies for years, must not be 
lost for want of a son to sit in my seat, 
to inherit my name, and pursue my be- 
loved profession, when death compels 
me to relinquish it. I intrust to you, 
therefore, as a sacred charge, the care 
of my daughter’s education under your 
auspices, and have full faith in your 
honorable regard for the best wishes of 
a dying man.’ 

I laid down this singular epistle in 
utter dismay and perplexity of spirit, 
and irresolutely turned to the passive 
figure before me, still and pale as mar- 
ble, evidently exercising great self-con- 
trol in repressing the tears that trem- 
bled on her long eye-lashes. I remem- 
bered the rosy, fair-haired twins who 
used to climb my knee ; and their beau- 
tiful English mother, the one romance of 
Haller’s studious and toilsome life. No 
wonder she drooped and faded, through 
the lonely and cold existence to which 
his rapt and solitary labors doomed her, 
and had called away her daughter, leav- 
ing only one sweet comforter, her image 
in beauty of form and character, to 
cheer the father’s heart. Poor mother- 
less child! doomed in her divine duty 
of love to a hard fate for one so delicate 
and fair, I seemed to see the protecting 
guardian angel, trembling, hover near, 
as the letter, that was to inaugurate this 
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new and painful trial in her life, passed 
from the girl’s innocent hands to mine. 

None knew better than I the disagree- , 
ables — to use no harsher word — of 
such an undertaking. The school was 
the best and most celebrated of its kind 
— the students were, as a class, refined 
and gentlemanly; the professors men of 
distinguished reputation, and, with one 
exception, of unblemished character ; 
but all, in the proposed association, how 
unsuited to this delicate girl! I my- 
self, as a bachelor, unfortunately nei- 
ther gray nor bald, and not yet quite 
beyond the pale of matrimonial projects, 
with no female relative or official in my 
establishment, en gargon, could not take 
the friendless child under my own pro- 
tection, without doing her an irrepara- 
ble injury in the eyes of the world ; and 
I well knew how stern must be my 
guardianship, how keen my vigilance, 
that the breath of scandal should not 
sully the fair character about to be ex- 
posed to so cruel a test. Not even the 
sacred shield of her sorrow, the garb of 
her recent mourning, were protection 
sufficient for her youth and girlish beau- 
ty. With a deep sense of solemnity, 
Heaven knows! with awe and appre- 
hension unspeakable, I took the orphan’s 
trembling hand in mine, and assumed 
the charge that my dead friend had be- 
queathed me. 

A lodging in a comfortable and re- 
spectable house, not far from my own, 
in the care of a kind, elderly woman, 
was immediately engaged, and a suitable 
attendant provided for the young lady, 
who went under my charge to attend 
the lectures at the institution with which 
I was connected, and, regardless of wind 
or weather, was daily visible in her cho- 
sen seat in a dark corner, a little apart 
from the students, who respected her 
claim to the place, and left her undis- 
turbed in its possession. Hour after 
hour she sat, patient and silent as a sta- 
tue, her beautiful pale face shaded by 
her mourning-veil, fixed in faithful and 
earnest attention — her mind so absorb- 
ed, her heart so given to her weary task , 
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that the lecturer, unconsciously to him- 
self, addressed his sentences to the 
drooping, black-robed figure, that shrank 
from all eyes but his, and hung upon 
his words of wisdom. 

Her presence and influence sensibly 
modified and improved the tone of the 
institution, perfect as we had thought it. 
The professors carefully revised every 
sentence to make it fit for her ears, the 
students paid her a quiet and respectful 
deference, which I had not hoped to see. 
It was so plainly evident that the poor 
young creature was pursuing a painful 
and distasteful task, that the chivalrous 
sentiment in all her associates was arous- 
ed to lighten it as much as possible, and 
for their gentle forbearance I rendered 
them thanks both silent and spoken. 
Since they refrained from all other to- 
kens of interest, I could not wonder 
that their glances sometimes wandered 
to the dark niche lighted by her pale 
beauty, and lingered long on the glossy 
sweep of her chestnut hair, the shin- 
ing length of her lashes, the fine arch 
of her brows, the clear pallor of her 
cheek, the sweet curve of her lip, and 
the deep soft lustre of her beautiful 
brown eyes; or that they preferred the 
surreptitious study of the fair picture 
thus formed to the contemplation of 
the chemist’s retorts, and the frightful 
drawings furnished by the demonstrator 
of anatomy. 

The latter authority was Emily’s pe- 
culiar terror, and not entirely without 
cause; though, unlike the rest of the 
faculty, he was both young and hand- 
some, and perhaps even better fitted for 
his position than they. The heir of an 
old name and an: ancestral wealth, he 
had used both only to further his pur- 
suit of the scientific studies for which 
he had a matural taste and love. En- 
dowed with wonderful native abilities, im- 
proved by the best Continental educa- 
tion, he was eagerly secured as a prize 
by the first institution to which he of- 
fered his services ; and returning to it, 
in various ways, the large salary he re- 
ceived, squandered his own private for- 
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tune in the dissipated and prodigal hab- 
its he had acquired in Paris and Germa- 
ny. But while his brain was clear, and 
his wit keen in the desk, while his re- 
putation attracted scores of students of 
the best class, and his voluntary serv- 
ices and valuable scientific and literary 
gifts to the college continued so greatly 
to further its advancement, his associ- 
ate professors, mostly gray-beard prac- 
titioners, were content to bear with the 
faults and follies of youth, in considera- 
tion of the superior talent and skill 
that twice his years had not bestowed 
upon them. 

To Paul Allen, unaccustomed to re- 
straint throughout his prosperous and 
wayward life, the restrictions imposed 
by Emily’s presence at his lectures were 
an intolerable annoyance. Too thor- 
oughly refined and gentlemanly to dis- 
tress her delicacy or insult her woman- 
hood by misuse of his professional priv- 
ilege, he found himself repressed and 
confined within limits that mocked his 
idea of scientific instruction, and irrita- 
bly chafed and rebelled at the necessity 
thus imposed. Her very appearance in 
his lecture-room was an outrage upon 
his sense of womanly propriety ; her 
youth and beauty made the anomaly 
greater. He was accustomed to inveigh 
bitterly, to his friends, against this inva- 
sion of his privileges ; and to threaten 
desperately to throw up his office, and 
leave her shrinking ears to be assailed 
by the coarse expositions of old Doctor 
Jewsbury, or the bald facts of Professor 
Page. He waited only for a final test. 
Cold and shivering she forced herself to 
examine and study the fragmentary 
‘preparations’ he exhibited at his lec- 
tures, and standing before him pale and 
patient, listened to the explanations he 
was compelled to give, bearing in un- 
complaining meekness the reproach ex- 
pressed in every line of his proud face, 
the impatient fire of his dark eyes, the 
scorn of his fine lip, the contempt of 
his clear voice. Fixed in her sad habit 
of self-command, she came away from 
these interviews white and silent, to sink 
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into fainting and crying, as I conjectur- 
ed, when she was safely at home ; while 
Allen looked after her savagely and 
long, and vented bitter sarcasms on her 
unwomanly strength of mind. One last 
hope he had; he declared that she would 
be terrified by the first operation in the 
hospitals, and stop there. ‘ Let her 
dare present herself in the dissecting- 
room!’ and here indignation happily 
made him speechless, and no human ear 
heard, or mind comprehended the conse- 
quence. 

Poor Emily would not have dared to 
return the dislike, but she stood in fear- 
ful dread of her stern professor, his con- 
tempt wounded her cruelly, his sarcas- 
tic sentences cut her like a knife, his 
disdain embittered and poisoned her ex- 
istence. Remonstrances on my part 
were useless, his conduct never passed 
the bounds of cold politeness ; his words 
were studiously civil ; to perceptions less 
sensitive, an instinct less delicate than 
hers, the varying keen and subtle shafts 
of looks and tones would have been lost 
in the outward courtesy of his manner, 
but she drooped daily under the burden 
of implied reproach, the last trial of a 
life already cruel and hard. Her white 
cheek grew thinner, her eyes were lar- 
ger and brighter in their hollow orbits, 
her lips more sad and submissive, her 
step was slower, her little hands had 
wasted and worn away. But for her 
perfectly healthy organization, her long 
habit of endurance, her elastic youth 
and strength, I should have feared much; 
but it had taken many weeks to bring 
about this alteration—not many more 
would set her free, and I would send her 
down to the sea-side, or into the coun- 
try, where a change of air and scene 
would restore her exhausted energies, 
and nerve her sunken spirits. 

She studied incessantly, with feverish 
zeal and perseverance, but overtaxed 
her strength by night-reading and study, 
and resisted my objections with a gen- 
tle obstinacy impossible to overcome. 
With no tie of kindred or affection to 
bind her to any thing living, she labor- 
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ed to fulfil the wishes of the beloved 
dead, and resented all weariness or weak- 
ness in the work as insults to his mem- 
ory. From my window I could see the 
little lamp shine steadily in hers through 
many a wakeful night, till it paled be- 
fore the morning star, and she came to 
the class more carefully prepared than 
any there. Her professors were delight- 
ed with the promise she showed, they 
forgot her feminine capacity, and prais- 
ed her kindly and encouragingly. All 
but one stern critic, whose dark counte- 
nance glowered more darkly over her 
little ‘ notes’ — restored in silent scorn, 
or with a word of dry comment ~in 
proportion as they were fuller and more 
complete, and whose anger was incon- 
sistently fierce, as she advanced rapidly 
and understandingly in his favorite sci- 
ence. I used mentally to compare him 
to the Mephistopheles of ‘ Faust,’ as he 
stood before his pupils, with his dark 
eyes relentlessly fixed on one drooping 
form in the dim background, shrinking 
from the lightning of his look, while he 
gazed as handsome, as cruel, as pitiless 
in the pride of intellect and will. And 
when Emily, all unnerved and tremb- 
ling after this exciting exercise, hung 
upon my arm, as we walked home, | 
used to wish him safe among those 
shades from which his adventurous pro- 
totype had wandered. 

I was more than usually reminded of 
this resemblance, one day during his 
lecture, as I waited to accompany Emily 
home. The janitor had just handed 
him a note from the L street hos- 
pital, where he often attended, which he 
passed to me, with a look of open tri- 
umph. ‘Dear Allen,’ I read, ‘a case of 
compound fracture has just come in — 
very interesting — may have to ampu- 
tate — bring your class.’ ‘It will bea 
good opportunity for Miss Haller’s dé- 
bit,’ he said coldly to me, as he went up 
to his rooms in the college building, for 
his case of instruments, and, selecting a 
dozen of his most advanced students, we 
set forth in procession. 

Our way led through some ‘of the 
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worst streets in the city, full of revolt- 
ing sights and sounds, and tenanted 
mostly by families who had attained to 
a bad eminence in the police reports. I 
suspected our leader of purpose'y bring- 
ing us by this disagreeable and circui- 
tous route, but he kindly explained that 
the other access was through the small- 
pox district, and I refrained from fur- 
ther questions, being occupied in cheer- 
ing and encouraging my charge. Pass- 
ing a low door, and up a flight of dirty 
stairs, we entered the close and crowd- 
ed hospital, and threaded our way 
through the narrow aisles in every ward, 
before we found our patient. The fever- 
ish atmosphere brought a burning flush 
to Emily’s cheek, and the sight of suf- 
fering she could not alleviate wrought 
sharply on her nerves. I had dreaded 
the effect upon her, but what could I 
do? It was impossible to prevent her 
from seeing just such sights and worse, 
in the exercise of her future vocation. 
I had held her from it too long already ; 
her sensitive nature must somehow be 
hardened, her delicate nerves tempered 
to meet the trials which, unless Heaven 
in its mercy kindly removed her, would 
form the events of her life-time. 

The patient we came to seek was a 
little girl of six or seven years, whose 
arm had been run over, and dreadfully 
crushed and mangled, by a butcher’s 
cart. With an imprecation upon the 
drunken brute, who waited to learn the 
result of his carelessness, Allen pushed 
him roughly aside, and proceeded to ex- 
amine the child. She was lying in the 
matron’s lap, not very comfortably or 
easily, and replying to the woman’s at- 
tempts at consolation with a low moan- 
ing piteous to hear. Her startled eyes 
went fearfully over the crowd, who now 
surrounded her, and rested last on Emi- 
ly’s sweet face, and she stretched out 
her little hand to its pitying loveliness, 
with a mute appeal of pain and loneli- 
ness impossible to mistake. The sur- 
geon, with a touch as tender as a wo- 
man’s, had thrown off the light wrap- 
pings that covered the injured arm, and 
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was proceeding to the task of examina- 
tion, when his little patient moved, and 
he followed her gesture with his eyes. 
Swiftly and silently Emily came forward, 
and lifting the child away from the 
nurse, took her in her own arms, and 
laid the fainting head upon her breast. 
Pale and pure as a young Madonna, her 
beauty lighted up the dismal scene, and 
pleased the restless eyes of the little 
sufferer, over whom she bent. The stu- 
dents loooked on in sympathy and admi- 
ration, the deposed nurse stared in open- 
eyed wonder, and a flush of anger burn- 
ed on Allen’s dark cheek, as he leaned 
over his task again. It was no light one, 
even in his skilful hands ; and, thought- 
ful of the child’s suffering, he hurried 
through the requisite explanations, and 
bandaged it quickly under Emily’s fas- 
cinated eyes. She watched him quietly 
enough now, her fears, her tremors, her 
nervous terrors were gone; in her true 
place, as nurse, comforter, consoler, she 
met him on an equality at last, and did 
not need to shrink and tremble in his 
presence. She forgot her dread of suf- 
fering in the sufferer’s need of consola- 
tion, she could look calmly on the man- 
gled, bleeding object, that had such ter- 
rors for her before, while she learned 
how to assuage its anguish, and relieve 
its pain. She gazed almost gratefully 
down upon the surgeon as he ended. 

‘Must my arm be cut off?’ asked 
the child faintly ; ‘the nurse said so.’ 

Mr. Allen shot a terrible glance at the 
nurse, and immediately turned his eyes 
with a reiissuring smile towards the lit- 
tle girl. His smile was very manly and 
sweet, it changed the whole expression 
of his face, and made it deserve the look 
of childish confidence, with which his 
little patient regarded him. 

‘We will hope not,’ said he cheerfully, 
‘if you keep very still, and let it grow 
together again.’ 

‘And will this lady take care of me?’ 
she persisted. 

The cold shade resettled in his eyes at 
once. ‘As she pleases,’ he answered. 

‘I should like to doit,’ hesitated Emily. 
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‘Of course you will assume the re- 
sponsibility of the treatment,’ he re- 
marked with sarcastic emphasis, and ‘in 
case amputation becomes necessary 

‘Oh! no, no!’ she cried, shrinking 
back, ‘I only meant that I should like 
to nurse her.’ ; 

‘That is extra-professional,’ he coldly 
replied, passing her, ‘and has nothing 
to do with the care of the case. I re- 
ally could not decide. You must ap- 
ply to the proper authorities.’ 

‘Professor Paul is growing quite a 
brute,’ said young Goffe indignantly to 
me, as we followed him down the stairs. 
‘T can’t account for it. We used to call 
him ‘the first gentleman of the profes- 
sion,’ but he doesn’t sustain the char- 
acter of late.’ 

Henceforth all Emily’s spare time and 
thoughts were devoted to the patient 
she had found. Morning and night she 
fearlessly made her way through the 
squalid streets that surrounded the hos- 
pital, intent on her errand of cheer and 
consolation. She prepared appetizing 
food for the little invalid, she coaxed 
her to take distasteful medicines, she 
watched her restless slumbers, and 
soothed her through nights of wake- 
fulness and days of pain. The rough 
patients in the other cots grew familiar 
with her presence, and looked anxiously 
for her coming. She was never too hur- 
ried or too busy to do an act of kindness 
for them; and Allen one day found her, 
on one of his visits, with the child in her 
arms, singing softly at its request, to 
the delight of the whole ward. Her 
bonnet was laid aside, and her bright 
brown hair had fallen, in a shining heap, 
upon her shoulders; but she sat quite 
unconscious of approving eyes, among 
the neighboring beds, till the hymn was 
finished. It was not in her straight- 
forward, simple nature, to serve with a 
double object, however he might detract 
or sneer. The first necessity of life with 
her was something to live and care for, 
to the utter oblivion of self; and since 
she had found an object on which 
to bestow this hoarded affection, her 
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strength and health seemed to return, 
ang her wasted energies to revive; her 
cheeks rounded to something of their 
former contour, and glowed with a faint, 
lovely color; her eyes lost their startled 
wistful look, her lips, their sad droop ; 
she grew daily less nervous and flutter- 
ed in the presence of her béte noire ; 
but I fancied this change might come 
from her seeing him so often at her pa- 
tient’s bed-side. By rising early, and 
working late, and burning the little 
lamp more steadily than before, she 
earned the time she gave to these deeds 
of mercy; and I sometimes wondered 
how Allen could be so hard and stern 
with her, after meeting her, bending like 
a pitying angel over the pillows of the 
poor. 

His own consciousness of harshness 
and injustice, perhaps, made him daily 
more haughty and cold. His fellow-pro- 
fessors remonstrated, his pupils openly 
complained, his companions could not 
comprehend him. The jovial little sup- 
pers at his rooms were discontinued ; he 
was no longer to be counted upon for 
wine or card-parties ; not to be found at 
clubs, gaming-tables, or saloons. On 
the contrary, he was more devoted than 
ever to his profession, was ready for 
its calls day and night, and faithful in 
his attendance at the hospitals and 
among the poor. Nothing, in all his 
wild brilliant life before, had borne so 
close a likeness to reform; his older 
friends feared and hoped, for in his 
reckless erratic nature there was a depth 
of tenderness and nobility, that inspired 
true and strong attachments; but his 
dark, gloomy face bore little token of a 
happy change in mind or character, and 
many who watched him, to condemn, 
learned to love and pity. 

In one pair of eyes he was perfect — 
the clear, penetrating ones of the child 
he had attended, now surely fading 
away; and to such it is often given 
to read character, as our feeble sight 
can never do, blinded by the mists of 
this world. No friends had appeared to 
claim her ; and indeed, by her own show- 
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ing, she had none; a houseless, home- 
less little wanderer, whose sad life could 
not end too soon. Amputation had been 
found necessary, and the poor crushed 
arm removed, as carefully, as painlessly 
as might be, her head on Emily’s gen- 
tle breast, who never shrank or faltered 
through the dreadful hour; but the 
feeble powers of life did not rally, she 
grew weaker every day. With the usu- 
al generous kindness that had gained 
him such grateful regard among his 
poorer patients, Allen had removed her 
to a separate room, furnished it comfort- 
ably, and supplied her with a good and 
faithful nurse. Lapped in luxury, such 
as: her friendless life had never known 
before, the child sank gently away, 
clinging fondly to the love of her two 
new friends, so dear and so dissimilar, 
who made her dying hours happy as 
the living ones had never been. They 
did not come to her bed-side together — 
as one entered the other disappeared ; the 
tasks they came to do there were differ- 
ent and characteristic. One strengthen- 
ed the weary little body with cordials, 
and charmed away the gnawing pain 
with opiates, and bound the aching 
wounds anew, most kindly, most ten- 
derly, with a touch as gentle, a voice as 
soft, a smile as sweet asa woman’s. The 
little fainting invalid reposed upon his 
comforting, protecting strength, and 
loved the light of pity in his brilliant 
eyes. Her other friend stole softly in 
at twilight, or at dawn, while she lay 
alone, frightened in the dark, or restless 
with suffering, and soothed and cheered 
and comforted her gently, with words 
and looks and caresses that calmed her 
beating heart; and fed her baby soul 
with knowledge new and sweet, smooth- 
ing the way for the sharp change through 
which it had to pass. She learned now, 
for the first time, poor ignorant child! 
that she hada Farner anda Frienp more 
potent and more kind than these; that 
a Divine love awaited her, more vast, 
more tender, than her small experience 
could understand ; that she, who had 
never known a home, possessed one 
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now, in a peaceful and restful world, 
more beautiful than this; that hunger, 
and cold, and pain, and weeping, were 
over for her, and a happy future life al- 
most begun ; that the lonely, friendless 
orphan should be henceforth cherish- 
ed, sheltered, beloved, and live in the 
blessed company of angels for ever; and 
then the teacher's faltering voice repeat- 
ed the words of a simple prayer, and the 
child, her trustful eyes uplifted to that 
sweet face, believed indeed that ange!s 
were about her, and learned to look be- 
yond the coming death, whose brief 
pang being past, they waited near to 
lead her into heaven. 

She used to tell her kind surgeon, 
when he praised her for her patience, 
how she had learned to bear the pre- 
sent pain so well, in the near prospect 
of a happy future; and she wondered 
why he, who had so much power and 
learning, could tell her nothing more, 
but only leaned his head upon his hand 
and sighed when she asked him, and 
confessing that he knew less than even 
herself, listened eagerly and attentively 
while she repeated her own hopeful an- 
ticipations of the heaven towards which 
she was hastening. 

‘Shall you come there, too ?’ she ask- 
ed him, in her artless way. 

‘Gop knows,’ said Paul gloomily, for- 
getting that his infidel creed denied a 
Gop. 

‘You must ask Hr,’ urged the child, 
eagerly, proud of her new knowledge. 
‘Let me tell you how;’ and with her 
little feverish hand in his, she repeated 
her simple petition, and told him how 
she had learned it. ‘When I wake up 
frightened in the night,’ she said, ‘TI say 
it, and Gop takes care of me; and when 
I see the light in the window, in the 
morning, I think it is the angels coming 
for me. How long before I can go?’ 

‘Not long,’ said Paul, stooping to kiss 
the wasted cheek. A hot tear fell from 
his eye-lids upon hers; her childish 
faith wrung his very heart. This frail, 
feeble life, drifting out upon the mighty 
sea of time, secure in confidence and 
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serene in trust, seemed, even in its igno- 
rant fond belief, sublime beside his own, 
and worthy of the divine love it sought 
to reach. He dared not answer her 
wistful questions by a word, lest he 
should destroy the strong hope that 
upheld her parting soul, or leave in 
her simple mind a shadow of the dark 
doubts that clouded his own. How could 
he tell her, half beyond the boundary 
of the material world already, and of 
sight and perception more clear and 
spiritual than his own, that for him 
there was no future and no Gop, only 
a chaos of chance, a blind submission 
to fate-existence, then annihilation ? 
Could it be that she was right, and 
that, only in his own overweening pride 
of intellect, his blind abuse of reason, 
lay the barrier to trust and confidence 
like hers ? Was it possible, that, in the 
simple story he had so often wished to 
hear read in the churches, of the Curist 
who came to the ignorant and the poor, 
to heal lepers, to open the eyes of blind 
beggars, to save the souls of publicans, 
to sit with sinners of the world, despised 
and outcast, to raise from the dead the 
brother who was his sisters’ support, 
the son who was the widow’s stay, the 
father’s favorite daughter, who pitied 
human weaknesses, who forgave human 
errors, whose divine heart was open like 
ours to human loves and sympathies, 
who blest little children, and set them 
for a lesson to the learned, and a guide 
to the wise ; was there, by these tokens, 
in this strange history, no artful fable, 
but the living truth? Long after the 
child had sunk into the heavy sleep of 
weakness, he sat by her side, his head 
dropped in his hands, thinking and pon- 
dering these issues. 

The little girl told all to her’ other 
friend, when next she came, and Emily 
readily divining the cause of the stern 
prodigal’s emotion, learned to pity more 
than to fear him. Both prayed for him, 
in their simple effectual way; the one 
with that full reliance, that sure trust 
in the Divine love on which she already 
reposed; the other, not less fervently, 
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but trembling and with tears; for she 
knew what errors and dangers lay in 
his way, what doubts delayed, what 
pride withheld him, what specious de- 
lusions of intellect deceived, what chains 
of habit fettered him — by what a mira- 
cle alone could the living water be drawn 
from the rugged rock. Daily he was in 
her thoughts, and nightly in her pray- 
ers, associated with the care and image 
of the child, who had grown so dear 
to her loneliness, in her heart she for- 
gave him, for being her tyrant and tor- 
mentor, since he made himself so much 
more unhappy; and she bore his cold 
injustice, as all the other trials of her 
hard life, with patient sweetness and 
mild submission. 

Not long after, the little thing died, 
and the nurse sent up to the college for 
Allen and myself. Emily was absent 
from her usual place, and we were not 
surprised to find, on arriving at the hos- 
pital, that she had been with the patient 
through the night, and had not yet gone. 
It was all over when we entered, but 
she still knelt upon the bed, her head 
drooped upon the pillow, the slender 
arm around her neck, the face turned to 
hers, as if the serene, sweet look it wore 
had been reflected from her own. With 
more feeling than I had ever seen him 
exhibit, Allen bent over to close the 
child’s blue eyes, and touched the hand 
of the kneeling girl. She rose up, pale 
and grave indeed, but so calm, so quiet, 
that any fears we had felt of nervous 
excitement were gone at once. Paul 
looked at her steadfastly. ‘'The child is 
dead,’ said he. 

‘Yes, she is happy,’ said Emily, soft- 
ly, stooping to kiss the cold lips as she 
wiped away the tears that trembled on 
her lashes. I saw that it seemed to her 
wrong to mourn for the little life passed 
in sadness and gloom, that had ended so 
brightly and happily. Sorrowfully, as 
she began to comprehend her own loss, 
she busied herself about the last serv- 
ices she could render her little favorite, 
arranged the fair curls as she had liked 
to see them, put away the trifles she 
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would never need more, and smoothed 
the white pillows of her final rest. 
When all was ended, she came back to 
her tasks again more desolate than be- 
fore, for she had lost the only interest 
that brightened her life. She studied 
more closely than ever; she visited the 
sick and the poor; she tried with the 
cold routine of duty to fill her life with 
such full content of employment as only 
affection can give; but in vain. fhe 
drooped daily, and I began to fear, in 
her nervous, shaken, feeble state, the 
effect of that last test of her profes- 
sional abilities which Allen had threat- 
eried to apply. 

He had become so silent, moody, and 
irritable, that I did not chéose to discuss 
the matter with him, feeling sure only 
of a haughty rebuff for interfering with 
what certainly was not in my province. 
He had already spared her much longer 
than I had expected, and the experi- 
ment must be made eventually, so I be- 
came anxious to have it over before she 
was any further worn and wasted by 
her solitary studies. I fancied that even 
he sometimes looked at her altered face 
with a kind of pity, and slightly soft- 
ened his stern manner towards her, but 
she did not heed these trifling changes 
now. In the little church to which I 
accompanied her on Sundays she found 
strength and ccurage for the coming 
week ; on her knees, before the Pres- 
ENCE into which we came, she poured 
out her whole heart, and left her trou- 
ble and sorrow at His feet. She clung 
to the comforting words of her little 
prayer-book as to a visible support; and 
as I saw her fair head bent, her sweet 
eyes shining through tears, her lips 
moving in the confession of faith that 
truly filled her pure heart, I was sure 
that her weakness would bear a heavier 
burden than our strength, her sorrow 
prove a better thing than our joy. Look- 
ing up from these meditations, I some- 
times beheld a troubled, gloomy face, 
most strange to see in that peaceful 
sanctuary, watching her from a dark 
corner under the gallery, as Mephis- 
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topheles —to pursue my favorite com- 
parison—might have watched the kneel- 
ing Marguerite; but I conscientiously 
acquitted the stern professor of any in- 
tent more evil than the defeat and dis- 
comfiture of the feminine pupil whose 
pretensions so deeply annoyed him. 

I was not greatly surprised, therefore, 
when she one day showed me a short, 
peremptory note, desiring her presence 
in the dissecting-room with the class 
after lecture-hours, and prepared to ac- 
company her. There were no ghostly 
terrors in the place; it was a clean, 
cheerful room, separated only by the 
width of the corridor from Allen's own 
luxurious apartments, and _ brightly 
lighted by the broad glare of the after- 
noon sun, streaming in from two large 
windows. Between these, a long table, 
covered with a white cloth, contained 
the ‘subject,’ that was an object of such 
terror to my shrinking charge, and close 
by was a formidable array of instru- 
ments disposed within easy reach of the 
lecturer’s band. The young professor 
turned impatiently away as we entered, 
without looking towards us, but gave 
no other sign of consciousness of our 
presence as we moved forward and took 
our position at his left hand. Several 
of the senior professors were in the 
room, and a dozen students, carefully 
selected from among the most amiable, 
gentlemanly, and quiet of the class, 
stood near their teacher, who had al- 
ready begun to speak. The scene was 
quiet and common-place enough, but I 
would have given much to put a glass 
of wine to Emily’s white lips, and a lit- 
tle of the blood of the Borgias into her 
blue veins, or to infuse into her shrink- 
ing soul some of the spirit of laudable 
inquiry and research so common to the 
strong-minded women of our day. But 
her own long cultured habit of self-con- 
trol and endurance enabled her to con- 
quer the temporary tremor, and taking 
her cold hand from my clasp, she leaned 
against the wall, and fixed her eyes in- 
tently on the operator. 

‘Now, gentlemen, attend, if you 
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please,’ said Allen curtly, as he re- 
moved the cloth and began his task. 
ffis touch was so exquisitely skilful, 
his exposition so fine, that, after a 
glance at Emily, who had never moved 
or changed her position, I grew uncon- 
sciously absorbed, and, forgetful of my 
charge, drew nearer, as did all the oth- 
ers, to follow the keen analyses of the 
professor’s eloquent tongue, the delicate 
movements of his daring hand. Sud- 
denly he started and dropped his instru- 
ment, a pretty toy of foreign manufac- 
ture, perfect in temper and edge, and 
as a conscientious young student on his 
right hand hurried to pick it up, I saw 
that Emily had sunk quietly down 
among us in a swoon so deep that it 
looked like death. Paul Allen lifted her 
in his arms, his swarthy face blanched 
to a strange pallor, and bore her swiftly 
through the intervening passages to his 
room. He laid her on the bed — how 
white her face showed against the dark 
curtains! — and turned to me, as I en- 
tered, with a tone and look of utter des- 
pair: 

‘I’ve killed her at last, Doctor Hay.’ 

‘Don’t say so,’ cried I, coming to the 
rescue with an empty brandy-flask and 
a bottle of prepared glue in my anxiety 
for her restoration — doctors are of little 
more use than other people where their 
feelings are concerned — ‘ do n’t say so; 
she will soon be better.’ 

But the swoon lasted for many hours, 
in spite of our joint efforts; it seemed 
a total and entire suspension of all her 
faculties, a merciful respite, as I now 
think, from the wearying trials of her 
daily life. The students quietly dis- 
persed ; the old professors followed after 
a little while, for they knew that Allen, 
though the youngest, was the most 
skilful of them all; and at midnight 
he and I watched alone beside the in- 
sensible figure on the bed. 

Not satisfied with the mild furnace- 
heat of the room, we kindled a blazing 
fire in the grate, and wrapped her in 
heavy blankets, after using all the ordi- 
nary means to restore the circulation, 
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for a long time quite in vain. I sat by 
the pillow watching for some symptom 
of returning life; on the other side knelt 
Allen, holding a little mirror over her 
lips, both silent as death, and absorbed 
in our own thoughts—mine at least full 
of remorse and self-reproach. 

‘If she recovers from this, she shall 
never be exposed to such a trial again, 
I swear,’ said I, ‘even if Robert Haller’s 
ghost should come to haunt me for 
breach of trust towards his daughter, 
nor shall she longer obey his wishes at 
the risk of her reason and life. It is 
downright madness and suicide.’ 

‘It is murder,’ said Allen, low and 
sternly — ‘and I did it.’ 

‘Well, Paul, and why ?’ 

‘Because I loved her, Doctor.’ 

He took the little passive hand in his, 
and covered it with kisses, going on in a 
rapid passion of utterance which I could 
find no words to answer. ‘From the 
moment when you first brought her to 
me, herself so exquisitely feminine, to 
stand in that most unfeminine position 
towards us, I loved her with all my soul, 
and, loving her, hoped she might fail. 
For her beauty, for her grief, for her 
gentleness and patience, for her sweet 
humility, her forbearance, and her zeal, 
for her beautiful faith, her love, her pity, 
and her tenderness, her weakness, and 
her strength—for she is strong, Doctor, 
fragile as she seems——I should know, for 
I have tried her by the cruelest tests, 
but she has never wavered in her firm 
resolve. Neither would my deyvil’s pride 
have given way till she sank under it as 
now; and so, if she dies, I am her mur- 
derer—if her life is spared, I claim it as 
mine, miserable and unworthy as I am 
—to be cherished, nurtured, and pro- 
tected by a love such as never woman 
knew, till I make her some poor return 
for a soul saved from skepticism and a 
life from vice.’ 

He stooped and pressed his lips to 
her white brow, with a vehement emo- 
tion that seemed to make a faint dawning 
tint in the patient’s colorless cheek, and 
a feeble fluttering pulse in the wrist | 
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held. Reckless and hasty as ever! but 
how could I stop him? Besides, it had 
sometimes occurred to me that Emily 
might have learned to love the hand- 
some prodigal, at whom she gazed with 
such sorrowful pity. Thank heaven, I 
know little of women or their ways, but 
I fancy they rather like tyranny and 
tyrants; I have seen them bend in 
graceful submission, ‘like reeds before 
the gale,’ to the most outrageous des- 
potism, while they rebelled and revolted 
utterly beneath a milder sway —and 
finding them prefer might to right, and 
strength to justice, overbearing usurpa- 
tion to reasonable rule, I have fancied 
that they might be naturally—oh! no, not 
cowards, ladies! — but martyrs, whose 
yoke is easiest borne in proportion as it 
presses most heavily. 

Emily returned to life but not to 
consciousness, her blood was running 
through her veins like fire, and her 
mind wandered wildly. For long weeks 
she lay in the alternate stupor and 
delirium of a brain-fever, followed by 
utter and complete prostration of the 
whole system, from which, we feared, 
she would never rally. Allen gave up 
his rooms to her—she was too ill from 
the first to be moved—and nominally 
occupied apartments in a neighboring 
hotel, but he spent day and night at her 
bedside. Nothing that art or love or 
inoney could effect was spared to save 
her; the wives and daughters of the 
professors came and gave their womanly 
sympathies; the professors themselves 
advised and consulted ; the best nurse to 
be obtained in the city was placed in 
charge; but it was to Allen’s unweary- 
ing care and skill that Death owed his 
defeat; they battled long and hard over 
the fainting girl, but the surgeon re- 
mained the victor. When spring re- 
turned, she rose from her sick-bed the 
ghost of her former self, yet not more 
altered than the changed and humbled 
man on whose arm she leaned. A silent 
but fervent love had grown up between 
the two, a bond of union, strength, and 
trust, at which none ventured to won- 
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der; if he had saved a life, she had 
saved a soul. In his lonely vigils, in 
his long night-watches, face to face with 
death, the errors of a lifetime rose up 
and confronted him as darkly, and were 
met with tears and prayers of true re- 
pentance. Perhaps, also, her feeble voice 
redeemed by his ceaseless care from 
eternal silence, perhaps her gentle, faith- 
ful influence, the beauty of her brief 
life, the peaceful spirit in which she 
awaited its close, pleaded with the dark- 
er passions of his soul to obtain the vic- 
tory. And in return his deep tender- 
ness, his constant care, his devoted love, 
were the strong ties that drew her back 
to life, and held her from the threshold 
of the unseen world. 

Emily never came again to the college, 
and never graduated with the honors of 
a female M.D., but she became Paul 
Allen’s dear and cherished wife, and 
finds within the narrower bounds of 
home and its humble duties the sweet- 
est, truest, and most natural ‘sphere’ 
for the exercise of her gentle, womanly 
virtues. No ambitious dreams of the 
lost vocation to which her life was once 
dedicated, disturb her perfect content, 
but happy in the love of her husband 
and children, she is glad to forget tho 
sorrowful lessons of that early time, and 
the hard school in which she learned 
them. Her father’s wishes are fulfilled. 
for a son sits in his seat, and does his 
memory honor; his magnificent library 
is read and treasured by one worthy of 
the trust; his scientific pursuits and 
discoveries are bequeathed to a man 
whom he would have delighted to own 
as an equal anda friend. His best be- 
quest, the charge he left to me, stands 
now like a guardian-angel at Paul Al- 
len’s side, and from her pure life, her 
sweet example, her husband learns more 
and more to love and reverence the 
divine truth which they first taught 
him to accept, when his own strong 
reason, his own powerful intellect had 
proved treacherous counsellors and blind 
guides. But if professor and pupil 
in this history have exchanged places 
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the fault is not mine; and there are 


many strong-minded people, doubtless, 
who would have done much better in their 
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On the cars, between New-Haven and 
New-York, on the morning of the late 
gubernatorial election in the State of 
beechen nutmegs, box-wood hams, and 
erratic clocks, an ex-governor, ex-am- 
bassador, and actual United States Sen- 
ator—a gentleman of worth, observation 
and wisdom—who had delivered nearly a 
score of speeches in favor of the Repub- 
lican candidates for office as opposed to 
the platform of the Hartford Democratic 
Convention, expressed the opinion that 
Thomas H. Seymour must be elected 
and his adversary defeated. In a word, 
he acknowledged Connecticut to be a 
Conservative, Democratic State, and that 
Mr. Buckingham and his colleagues are 
not the representatives of its masses, 
Nevertheless, Mr. Buckingham received 
a majority of several thousand votes, 
and three out of four radical candi- 
dates have been sent from Connecticut 
to Congress. The Administration at 
Washington has achieved an apparent 
triumph, while its opponents have ex- 
perienced a severe and mortifying check. 
Popular sentiment, as manifested in the 
anti-abolition outburst which carried 
every thing before it in October and No- 
vember of last year, is claimed to have 
become changed, and an ostensible pre- 
text is afforded for the exulting boasts 
of the Republican press that a moral 
counter-revolution has finally united the 
people of the North in favor of a Greeley- 
Wendell Phillips programme for carrying 
on the war. The opinion of the Senator 
which we have quoted was, in spite of 
these appearances, founded upon a cor- 
rect estimate of the character and feel- 
ing of the Connecticut people, and a 
careful examination of the circumstances 
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circumstances, and given it a different 
termination. 
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will show to any dispassionate observer 
that only the reckless imprudence and 
folly which was committed in permit- 
ting men whose loyalty and national- 
ity are worse than suspected, to assume 
the leadership of the Democratic party 
in that State, prevented a signal conserv- 
ative success. 

Thinking, Conservative men in Con- 
necticut found themselves compelled, 
last March, to choose between two candi- 
dates for the office of Governor, neither 
of whom possessed politically either 
their confidence or respect. They were 
forced either to give, by their votes, a 
tacit sanction to one or the other of two 
equally obnoxious platforms, or to ab- 
stain from voting altogether. Many, 
rather than relinquish the privilege of 
participating in the election, cast their 
suffrages for the individual] whom they 
hoped would do the least mischief in ad- 
ministering affairs of state, with refer- 
ence to the paramount question of the 
age; but personal observation enables 
us to say that the preponderating num- 
ber of those, who, in the absurd nomen- 
clature of the day, are called ‘ War- 
Democrats’ absented themselves from 
the polls. They could not belie their 
antecedents by supporting an abolition- 
ist, neither would conscience permit 
them to identify themselves with an 
avowed apologist of Southern rebellion, 
and an open sympathizer with enemies 
who for two years have been butchering 
their sons, brothers or neighbors. Had 
any national man been nominated for the 
office of Governor instead of Mr. Sey- 
mour, he would have carried the State 
by double the majority which was given 
to Mr. Buckingham. Even a peace-Dem- 
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ocrat could have been elected, provided 
he had confined himself to advocating 
a cessation of hostilities on honorable 
terms, and not have gone to the extreme 
of the Hartford platform, which virtually 
asserts that no terms of peace, however 
degrading, can possibly be dishonorable. 
We have certain knowledge of one town 
east of New-Haven which contains about 
eighty adult male citizens, of whom two 
more than one-fourth refused to vote 
because they considered that ‘ between 
a copperhead and a niggerhead there 
could be no choice, the former being 
an open traitor and the latter a North- 
ern secessionist at heart.’ 

Two classes of men contributed, in un- 
equal measure, to plunge our whilom pros- 
perous and glorious country into the fear- 
ful abyss from which it is now striving 
to cut itself out by the sword. The ultra- 
secessionists of the South as apotheosizers 
of slavery, and the abolition secessionists 
of the North as preferring the disruption 
of the Republic to its continuance, both 
factions formerly in a contemptible mi- 
nority in their respective sections, are re- 
sponsible before heaven for the bloodshed 
and misery which are making a desert of 
the fairest sections of our land. In the 
late Connecticut election, no true Union 
man was put forward as candidate for 
Governor. Mr. Buckingham represented 
the abolition and Mr. Seymour the seces¢ 
sion element, while the real national party 
was not represented at all. Fossil dis- 
organizers, as odious to Union men as 
Mr. Toucey, stumped the State for the 
Democratic candidate, weighing him 
down with the remembrance of Mr. 
Buchanan’s execrable administration, 
while the Zribune was broadcast over 
every township in behalf of the Repub- 
lican nominee, proclaiming the war to 
be a means to the end, not of restoring 
the Union, but primarily of subverting 
the Constitution and abolishing slavery. 

However questionable it may be whe- 
ther the larger proportion of the people 
of the Northern States have ever favored 
the war, on the grounds for which it has 
been sustained by the friends of Mr. 
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Lincoln’s Administration, there is no 
doubt that, excepting a limited number 
of demagogues, with a few unreasoning 
followers, nearly all are convinced now 
that it must continue until it has been 
proved either that the South cannot be 
subdued, or until the North is able to 
dictate terms to the rebel States. There 
are many who believe that the restor- 
ation of the Union is impracticable, and 
even undesirable, who none the less per- 
ceive that the idea of peace is impos- 
sible for the present, and that no terms 
could be proposed or accepted which 
both parties would consider honorable, 
until the further progress of hostili- 
ties has led to some decided result. 
Under such circumstances, so-called 
‘peace men’ must either be blinded by 
ignorance, passion or interest, if they 
are sincere, or else are traitors, infinite- 
ly more pernicious and dangerous than 
enemies in the field. The wise and 
humane dictum of Archbishop Hughes, 
as expressed in the sermon which he 
delivered immediately after his return 
from Europe, embodies the will of the 
whole American people. He called on 
government not to confine itself to a 
draft of three hundred thousand men, 
but said, (we quote from memory,) 
‘Take half a million; double that num- 
ber; more still if needed; but in the 
name of Christian mercy, let there be 
force enough employed to get through 
with this awful work of slaughter quick- 
ly. Oh! let not this useless draggling 
of blood upon the ground continue.’ 
Believing, then, that a vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war is the only means of 
securing a speedy peace, right-minded 
citizens, irrespective of party ties, must 
support those candidates for responsible 
positions, who, in their judgment, will 
display the greatest degree of warlike 
energy and wisdom. If they have more 
faith in the powers that be at Washing- 
ton than in their opponents, they do 
their duty in voting for friends of the 
Administration, and in supporting its 
measures. But if convinced of its 
feebleness and imbecility, and of the 
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petty tyranny, and blindness of those 
who clog the thoroughfares of the nation- 
al capital, and sit in high places in the 
Cabinet, in Congress, or in the field, 
humanity as well as patriotism demands 
that they should waive every consider- 
ation of past organizations and aid in 
overthrowing the present government 
through the ballot-box. Anti-adminis- 
tration is not, as peace demagogues have 
led many among the unreasoning masses 
to believe, identical with anti-war. To 
this confusion of terms has been main- 
ly owing the delusion of certain party- 
leaders, sympathizers with the rebel- 
lion, who, in the popular disgust at the 
inaptness of generals, the want of suc- 
cess of armies, and the bungling states- 
manship of the advisers of the President, 
have imagined that they saw elements 
out of which permanent disaffection, 
and perhaps local revolutions, might be 
effected for the accomplishment of their 
ends. It has not been difficult to arouse 
opposition to drafts, and discontent with 
taxation, in the presence of disgraceful 
defeats accompanied by despotic legisla- 
tion and lettres de cachet cruelty ; but, 
with the cessation of the causes of dis- 
pleasure, their evanescent effects will 
also disappear. A victory on the Rappa- 
hannock, or the fall of Charleston, is all 
that is needed to cause the peace-on- 
any-terms faction to dissolve as though 
it had never been. 

The only question, then, which con- 
servative men in Connecticut asked 
themselves at the late election was: 
‘Which candidate is in favor of vigor- 
ous warlike measures for a national and 
not an unconstitutional end?’ They 
were compelled to answer: ‘Neither.’ 
Those who voted with wise deliberation 
for Mr. Seymour, did so because they 
thought they foresaw that his copper- 
head proclivities could do no practical 
harm, while they regarded the abolition 
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platform of Mr. Buckingham as more 
permanently dangerous to the country. 
A sufficient number, however, did not 
vote at all, to secure the election of the 
latter by the majority he obtained, and 
to send three out of four Republican 
members to Congress. Had a man of 
the stamp of Horatio Seymour of New- 
York been presented to the people of 
Connecticut, he would have been chosen 
Governor by an overwhelming unanimity 
of popular feeling. 

The real division of parties in the 
North, at the present time, differs essen- 
tially from what might be supposed 
from the language of the newspapers of 
the day. The preponderating majority 
in all of the States outside of New-Eng- 
land belong to what ought properly to 
be q@lled the ‘ Honorable Peace’ party. 
In it are included all Conservative Dem- 
ocratic and moderate Republican voters. 
A small minority partake of the views 
of ex-Governor Seymour of Connecticut 
and the faction of ‘Dishonorable Peace’ 
advocates. Then come the followers of 
the abolitionized Administration, who 
are composed of the followers of Garri- 
son, Greeley and Wendell Phillips, and 
those who either desire to perpetuate 
the war for the sake of the spoils, or 
who consider it as subservient to the 
great cause of negro emancipation. The 
last party of all and the basest, is that 
of those false Democrats who have 
given themselves the name of War-Dem- 
ocrats. These are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, really demagogues who have 
sold themselves for pecuniary or politi- 
cal gain to the abolitionists. Their 
name has deceived many, because the 
‘Honorable Peace’ party are equally 
convinced with them that peace can 
only be attained, on suitable terms, by 
such a vigorous prosecution of the war 
as shall enable us to dictate desirable 
conditions to our Southern enemy. 














ART. 


Dvurixe the winter which has just 
left us, our artists have realized the fact, 
that in spite of a terrible civil war there 
are still art buyers. Several good collec- 
tions, embracing the original productions 
of familiar and honored names, have 
been brought to the hammer. The 
‘Diisseldorf’ and the ‘ International Art 
Gallery’ exist no longer. The pecunia- 
ry results, we think, will compare fa- 
vorably with those obtained in the days 
of peace. If many by necessity have 
withdrawn, others have sprung into 
their places; and albeit without pre- 
tensions to connoisseurship, or with 
aught of the poetic love of art in their 
souls, they desire to appear as people of 
taste. Now, this is a negative acknow- 
ledgment of the power of noble and re- 
fining influences. We do not intend to 
limit this remark to those whom a two 
years’ war has made rich. At all times 
there is an involuntary submission of 
the material to the mental. It is un- 
happily supposed that none, except those 
who are possessed of wealth, can adorn 
their dwellings. Where there is a genu- 
ine love of the beautiful and the true, 
no supposition can be more false. If 
art taste was confined simply to costly 
oil-paintings, or special galleries for their 
reception, the allegation might indeed be 
just. This idea, which imposes upon 
the masses, is not only ridiculous, but 
it is absolutely wrong. It tends to 
discourage the right direction of small 
means. The sums daily expended in 
doubtful luxuries would, if devoted to 
purposes of art, amply vindicate the 
position we take. For years past worth- 
less daubs, set in frames, resplendent 
with gilt, have been sold in this city, 
and scattered broadcast. To those who 
have any sympathy for art, this has 
been looked upon as a sad calamity. 
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Nevertheless, American art has been 
advancing. Our painters have, within 
a few years, achieved some notable vic- 
tories. In the Eternal City, and in the 
galleries of the Old World, our country- 
men still search for models, and wait to 
catch the inspiration which they behold 
in the works of the ancient masters. 
But the New World has afforded also, 
and will yet more afford, a new school 
for art. The luxuriant vegetation, and 
the brilliant tintings of autumn, which 
are found on this continent, open a wider 
view to landscape criticism. Our sculp- 
tors have lately won abroad the chief 
place amid a universal competition. The 
arts flourished at Athens when her sons 
were engaged in desperate warfare ; and 
if there be grand passages in the class- 
ic writers, upon which painters have 
loved to dwell, and embody their historic 
conceptions, the struggle through which 
our own Republic is now passing —a 
contest of Liberty against Slavery—will 
furnish themes heroic and brilliant with- 
out example. They will be worthy of 
the most ardent ambition and the most 
skilful pencil. We perceive with pleas- 
ure that the fund for the foundation of 
art fellowship is approaching completion, 
and that ere long a building is intended 
to be erected wherein the works of the 
National Academy may repose. This 
Academy has long enough been peripa- 
tetic. We hope that the Exhibition 
about to open will be fruitful in sketch- 
es, if nothing better, of the events of 
the past year; and if not, we can only 
urge the subject of our battle-fields, and 
the stirring incidents of this war, to the 
most earnest study of our artists. 


NEW DOCUMENTS REGARDING MICHEL’ 
ANGELO, 


The municipality of Florence bought 
the Casa Buonarrori, and its precious 
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contents, from the heirs; and the col- 
lection of documents has since been 
carefully copied, and will, ere long, be 
printed. It includes no less than two 
hundred and seventy-three letters, un- 
der the hand of Micue.’ Aneexo, almost 
all of which have remained until now 
unknown. 

We give here the translation of one 
letter, full of the simplicity and earnest- 
ness which characterized the great 
sculptor. 


*Micue.’ ANGELO BuoNaRRoTI TO Francis I., King 

OF FRANCE: 

‘Sacrep Magesry: I know not whether 
it is the greater, my thankfulness or my as- 
tonishment at your Majesty having deigned 
to write to one of my sort, and having more- 
over made inquiry respecting my affairs, 
which are not worthy the attention of one 
of your dignity, whatever else they may de- 
serve. But, however this may be, your Ma- 
jesty must know that for this long time past 
I have desired to serve you, but have not 
been able to do so, owing to the obstacles 
existing in Italy to the exercise of my art. 
Now that I am old I will try to carry into 
effect, in the time which remains to me, that 
which, as I said, I should have desired long- 
er life in order to execute for your Majesty. 
I mean a work either in marble or bronze, 
or a painting; and if death should come, 
and intercept this my intent, and if it be 
possible to paint or to sculpture in the life 
to come, I will not fail to do so there, where 
there is no more growing old. 

‘Your most Christian Majesty’s 
‘ Very Humble Servant, 

‘Rome, XXVIth day of April, MDLVTI. 

* MIcHEL’ ANGELO BUONARROTI.” 


The large picture, ‘Going to the Fair,’ 
by Aucuste Bonuevr, it is said, the Em- 
peror of the French wished to have 
purchased for the Luxembourg. But as 
the artist desired it should be engraved, 
it was ultimately sold to a gentleman at 
Liverpool, under the condition of being 
engraved. 

Wirxte’s picture, ‘The Reading of 
the Will,’ which was purchased for the 
gallery of the King of Bavaria, is un- 
fortunately exposed to the sun’s scorch- 
ing rays, which have, as it were, melted 
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the oil or colors, and also very much af- 
fected the tone of the coloring; more- 
over, there are cracks nearly one-eighth 
of an inch wide in many parts. 


ANTIQUITY OF COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


In the peninsula of India, the art of 
engraving upon plates of copper appears 
to have been practised long before the 
Christian era. It was there customary 
to ratify grants of land by deeds of 
transfer actually engraved on plates of 
copper, as we now write them on skins 
of parchment. A copy of one of these 
relics is given with an English transla- 
tion in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ volume 
one, page one hundred and twenty-three. 
It is in the Sanscrit language, and bears 
date twenty years before the birth of 
CuRIst. 

A bust of the Princess Atice (Prin- 
cess of Hessen) has been executed for 
the Queen of England by Mrs. Tuorny- 
crort. A circumstance attending its pro- 
duction excites some interest. The late 
Prince Consort of England worked with 
his own hands on the clay; it was 
the last work of art ever touched by 
his hand. The beauty of the model is 
great, and Prince ALBert added by his 
touches to the individual character of 
the bust. 


SCIENCE. 


At one of the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence an interesting discussion took place 
‘On Color as a Test of the Races of 
Man.’ Doctor Crawrorp stated that he 
considered color in different races to be 
a character imprinted upon them from 
the beginning, because, as far as our 
experience goes, neither time, climate, 
nor locality has produced any change. 
He contended that climate had no influ- 
ence in determining color in different 
races. Finns and Laps, though farther 
north, are darker than the Swedes ; and 
within the Arctic circles we find Esqui- 
maux of the same color and complexion 
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as the Malays under the equator. Yel- 
low Hottentots and Bushmen live in the 
immediate neighborhood of black Caffres 
and negroes. 

Sir C. Nicnotson opposed Doctor 
Crawrorp’s conclusions. The variety 
of the human races, as they now are, 
had doubtless existed for a long time. 
Tombs of very great antiquity showed 
this. But there is now in India a race 
of Jews perfectly black; and in China 
the Jews had long become the same in 
physiognomy as the Chinese, and the 
Jews never intermarry. Among the na- 
tives of America there was an evident 
approximation to the Red Indian in 
physiognomy ; they were assuming the 
hatchet face and losing the beard. The 
same effect could be discerned among 
the European population or Australia. 


ECONOMY OF .CHEMISTRY. 


The chemistry of art economizes every 
scrap. The horse-shoe nails, dropped 
in the streets during the daily traffic, 
are carefully collected by her, and re- 
appear in the form of swords and guns. 
The main ingredient of writing-ink was, 
possibly, once part of the broken hoop 
of an old beer-barrel. The clippings of 
the travelling tinker are mixed with the 
parings of horses’ hoofs from the smithy, 
or the cast-off woolen garments of the 
poor, and soon afterwards, in the form 
of dyes of brightest blue, grace the dress 
of courtly dames. 

The bones of dead animals yield the 
chief constituents of lucifer matches. 

The dregs of port wine, carefully re- 
jected by the port wine drinker, in de- 
canting his favorite beverage, are taken 
by him in the morning in the form of 
Seidlitz pawders, to remove the effects 
of his debauch. The offal of the streets 
and the washings of coal-gas reippear, 
carefully preserved, in the lady’s smell- 
ing-bottle, or are used to flavor blanc- 
manges for her friends. This economy 
of the chemistry of art is only in imita- 
tion of what we observe in the chemistry 
of nature. Animals live and die; their 
dead bodies, passing into putridity, es- 
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cape into the atmosphere, whence plants 
again mould them into forms of organ- 
ic life; and these plants, actually con- 
sisting of a past generation, form our 
present food. 


THE WATER TELESCOPE, 


for seeing under water, consists of a 
tube to enable a person looking over the 
gunwale of a boat to rest the head on 
one end, while the other is below the 
surface of the water; the upper end be- 
ing so formed that the head may rest 
on it, both eyes seeing freely into the 
tube. Into the lower end is fixed (wa- 
ter-tight) a plate of glass, which, when 
used, is to be kept under the surface of 
the water; so that the spectator, look- 
ing down the tube, sees all objects at 


¢ the bottom whose reflective powers are 


able to send off rays of sufficient inten- 
sity to be impressed on the retina, after 
suffering the loss of light caused by the 
absorbing power of the water. In clear 
water the bottom may thus be seen at 
the depth of twelve fathoms. 

This contrivance is much used in 
seal-shooting —the shot seal is looked 
for, and the grappling-hook let down to 
bring him to the surface. The Norwe- 
gian fishermen also often use this tele- 
scope when their anchors get into foul 
ground, or their cables warped on a road- 
stead. 


SECCHI ON MARS. 


In 1858, Seccut, the astronomer, found 
the appearance of the planet Jars dif- 
fer considerably from the drawings of 
Doctor Mapter, and other astronomers. 
Now the planet has returned to its for- 
mer aspect, and, instead of exhibiting 
large, complicated solar spots, showed 
them to be reduced to a small circle, as 
shown in the drawings of Doctor Mzp- 
LER. 

The great spots had given place to 
rose-colored surfaces, traversed by blue 
canals, as represented in Sxrccn’s pic- 
ture of 1858. From these changes he 
thinks no doubt can remain that the 
polar spots consist of snow, or condensed 
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clouds, which the summer heat of the 
planet melts. 
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The red surface he regards as land, 


and the blue canals as water. 


AURORAS AND MAGNETIC PERTURBATIONS. 
The epochs of the appearance of the 


Aurora Borealis, and those of magnetic 
perturbations, coincide pretty closely. 
Rarely are auroras exhibited. without 
magnetic disturbances occurring at the 
same time, and the agitation of the mag- 
netic needle indicates the approach of 
an aurora. The causes of the two phe- 
nomena appear to operate simultane- 
ously, and they are often accompanied 
by earthquakes in countries exposed to 
that class of action. Magnetic pertur- 
bations, however, operate over a much 
wider range than auroras. 


IMPURE WATER, 


It is a mistake to suppose that water, 
because it contains animalcules, or con- 
fervee, is necessarily unwholesome. 
However repugnant to our feelings it 
may be to use water containing these 
foreign bodies, it is only when they are 
dead and putrid that danger arises from 
their presence. 


HOW TO ARRANGE FLOWERS IN A GARDEN. 


The Cavendish Society recommend 
blue flowers to be placed next to orange, 
and the violet next to yellow ; whilst 
red and pink flowers are never seen to 
greater advantage than when surround- 
ed by verdure, and by white flowers ; 
the latter may also be advantageously 
dispersed among groups of blue and 
orange, and violet and yellow flowers. 
Plants, whose flowers are to produce a 
contrast, should be of the same size; 
and in many cases the color of the sand 
or gravel-walks, or beds of a garden, 
should be made to conduce to the gen- 
eral effect. 


ANTIQUITY OF PERFUMES. 


Among the curiosities shown at Aln- 
wick Castle (England) is a vase that was 
taken from an Egyptian catacomb. It 
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is full of a mixture of gum, resins, etc., 
which evolve a pleasant odor to the 
present day, although probably three 
thousand years old. 





BOOK-WORMS. 


In paper, leather, and parchment are 
found various animals, popularly known 
as ‘book-worms.’ The larva of crambus 
pinguinalis will establish. themselves 
upon the binding of a book, and, spin- 
ning a robe, will do it little injury. A 
mite (acarus eruditas) eats the’ paste 
that fastens the paper over the edges of 
the binding, and so loosens it. 

The caterpillar of another little moth 
takes its station in damp old books, be- 
tween the leaves, and there commits 
great ravages. The little boring wood- 
beetle also attacks books, and will even 
bore through several volumes. An in- 


- Stance is mentioned of twenty-seven fo- 


lio volumes being perforated in a straight 
line, by the same insect, in such a man- 
ner that, by passing a cord through the 
perfect round hole made by it, the twen- 
ty-seven volumes could be raised at 
once. 

The wood-beetle also destroys prints 
and drawings, whether framed or kept 
in a portfolio. ‘The death-watch’ is 
likewise accused of being a depredator 
of books. 


IMITATION OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


A remarkable instrument has been in- 
vented by Professor Fazer. It imitates, 
especially in its upper notes, the hu- 
man voice, so that it might be mistaken 
for it. The instrument represents a wo- 
man seated, having a larynx constructed 
of caoutchouc, upon physiological princi- 
ples. It has a range of two octaves, 
and sings any airs with the tone, pitch, 
and force of a woman’s voice. 


THE BLOOD OF SAINT JANUARIUS. 


One of the miracles of Rome is the 
blood of Saint Janvarivs, which is said 
to have been preserved ina dry state for 
ages, but liquified itself spontaneously, 
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and rose and boiled at the top of th 
vessel which contained it. 

This blood of the saint is made by 
reddening sulphuric ether with alkanot 
root, and then saturating the liquid with 
spermaceti. The preparation will re- 
main fixed at a temperature of ten de- 
grees above freezing, and melts and 
boils at twenty degrees, a temperature 
to which it can be raised by holding 
the vial for some time in the hand. 


MUSIC, 


The production for the first time out 
of Italy, and the Havana, of Errico Ps- 
TRELLA’S chef d’wuvre, ‘Ione; or, the 
Last Days of Pompeii,’ was the leading 
event of the month, at the Academy of 
Music. The success was decided, we 
may say immense. The largest audi- 
ences of the season manifested unwont- 
ed enthusiasm ; and composer, singers, 
and manager, reaped a harvest of ap- 
plause. The opera, as its second title 
indicates, is founded on the beautiful 
story of that name, by Sir Epwarp Bot- 
wer Lyrroy. It is grand but stormy in 
its general effect. Wealthy in concep- 
tion, and full of brilliant and remarka- 
ble passages and scenes, it appeals 
strongly to the imagination. But, al- 
though its general characteristic is ex- 
treme loudness — the author having 
taxed both lung and instrument to the 
utmost —it abounds in contrasts ; and 
at the opening of the third act a beauti- 
ful flute melody conveys a delicious 
sense of repose. The stage business is 
highly dramatic, and every scene is more 
or less a sensation. Whatever faults 
the opera may have lie in this direction, 
and excess of sound. But the public 
evidently considered them faults on the 
right side. The opera may be consider- 
ed a bold attempt to rival the works of 
Verpi. These the author has evidently 
studied carefully off and on the stage, 
and noting their most brilliant effects, 
has endeavored to intensify and improve 
upon them, at the same time excluding 
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whatever failed to produce the desired 
sensation. He has constructed an opera 
out of tried passages, giving as many 
plums and as little paste as possible in 
his pudding. Yet there is no direct im- 
itation detectible, and, aiming at a great 
success, he has probably fallen little 
short of his mark. The boisterous har- 
angues and general tumult extending 
with various degrees of dramatic vehe- 
mence through the four acts of the op- 
era, do not pall upon the ear, for the ac- 
tion is as probable as it ever is in ope- 
ras, and the music, with its abundance 
of forte passages, sustains the action, 
while the mise en scéne banquets the eye. 
As may be inferred, the characters have 
wide scope for the display of their dra- 
matic qualities, and Mazzo.rint never ap- 
peared to greater advantage than in the 
role of ‘Glauco;’ while Meport, as 
‘Tone,’ had a part which gave full play 
to her powers as an actress, although 
one not so well calculated for vocal ef- 
fect. 

The GorrscnaLk concerts at Irving 
Hall proved hardly less attractive than 
opera to the numerous admirers of 
this celebrated pianist, whose bell-like 
clearness of touch, marvellous power of 
expression, and charming musico-picto- 
rial effects, are alone peculiar to himself. 
At these concerts several débiits were 
made with marked success — among 
them that of Miss Emmy Boveuron, a 
petite, dark-eyed beauty, with a cul- 
tivated voice, and keen, artistic intel- 
ligence, whose appeafance in opera at 
the Academy of Music last year, is still 
fresh in the public mind; and Mr. S. C. 
CAMPBELL, a baritone of great volume, 
compass, and cultivation. 

The performance at the Academy of 
‘Fidelio’ and ‘ Martha,’ by the German 
Opera Company, under the management 
of Cart Anscuiitz, on two off-nights of 
the Italian troupe, was a novelty which 
drew together a goodly congregation of 
Knickerbockers, families from lager-bier- 
dom, and other musically disposed per- 
sons, who in the aggregate gave a much 
more sombre appearance to the house 
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than it iswont to wear when Italian mu- 
sic holds the stage. 

The four-act opera, ‘Esmeralda,’ found- 
ed on Victor Hvuego’s ‘Notre Dame,’ by 
Mr. Fry, the well-known musical critic 
of the ‘Tribune,’ will shortly be pro- 
duced at the New-York Academy, by 
the MarETzEK troupe. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue ‘ Enchantress,’ another of Batrr’s 
English operas, transformed into a spec- 
tacular extravaganza, succeeded ‘ Satan- 
ella,’ at Nrpio’s ; and Miss Ricnrnes won 
fresh laurels as ‘Stella.’ Mr. Ricarnes 
foolishly attempted the rdle of the pirate 
‘Ramir,’ which should have been given 
to Mr. Snewett ; old men always fail, 
when they attempt to rejuvenate them- 
selves with paint and wigs, even on the 
stage, where all sorts of deceptions are 
supposed to be admissible. About the 
first of April, the ‘ Enchantress,’ with its 
gorgeous scenery, unique and brilliant 
costumes, and mazy ballet-dances, dis- 
appeared ; and Matitpa Heron intro- 
duced something more human, in the 
shape of a dramatized version of Mrs. 
Woop’s popular novel, ‘ East Lynne.’ 
The play is called ‘ Edith; or, the 
Earl’s Daughter,’ and has drawn crowd- 
ed houses nightly. 

The story is well known. ‘Lady Isa- 
bel,’ the orphaned daughter of a spend- 
thrift Earl, marries ‘ Archibald Carlyle,’ 
a young attorney, who has become the 
possessor of her early. home. ‘ Barbara 
Hare,’ a beautiful village maiden, who 
has loved the young lawyer from child- 
hood, has an exiled brother, ‘ Richard,’ 
who is falsely accused of murdering the 
father of the girl he loves, and prevails 
on her quondam friend to assist her in 
establishing his innocence. The whole 
matter being a profound secret, the 
frequent necessary meetings and confer- 
ences of these two—‘ Barbara’ and her 
husband — become a source of annoy- 
ance and jealousy to ‘Lady Isabel,’ ang 
the real murderer, ‘Sir Francis Levison,’ 
a very gentlemanly villain, and an old 
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friend of hers, discovering her weak 
point, exerts himself at every opportu- 

nity to increase her suspicions, and final- 

ly so poisons her mind that she elopes 

with him to Paris, leaving her husband 

and children. He, however, soon wea- 

ries of his victim, and, refusing to mar- 

ry her when a divorce from her former 

husband is granted, they separate with 

mutual recriminations. Subsequently, 

when supposed to have been killed in a 

railway accident, ‘ Lady Isabel’ returns, 

disguised as ‘Madame Vine, to her for- 

mer home, to act as governess to her 

own children, and is forced to endure 

the agony of seeing ‘ Barbara Hare’ the 

wife of her former husband; and of 

watching by the dying bed-side of her 

son, without revealing herself to him. 

At last, repentant and dying, she tears 
off her disguise, and expires in her hus- 
band’s arms, having received his bless- 
ing and forgiveness, at the same hour in 
which ‘Sir Francis’ is executed for the 
murder. 

With the exception of a change of 
names, this story is reproduced in the 
play called ‘Edith.’ Miss Heron is one 
of the very few artists on the American 
stage who possess genius, and make the 
profession something more than mere 
conventional imitation, and her success 
is simply due to the fact, that she iden- 
tifies herself thoroughly with the charac- 
ters she assumes; she creates, and em- 
bodies her own individuality in the crea- 
tion. Her ‘Lady Isabel’ is her own, 
and not by any means Mrs. Woon’s : 
and, as the loving but jealous wife, the 
wronged and conscience-stricken mis- 
tress, and the repentant and dying moth- 
er, she makes her ideal throughout, a 
living, breathing reality, and so com- 
mands that strict attention and sympa- 
thy, which burst into involuntary ap- 
plause when the curtain falls. 

Mr. Lanercan’s ‘Carlyle’ is only pass- 
able — he is too. dignified; Mr. Sue- 
wELL’s ‘ Levison’ is well done — he 
makes the most of an ungracious part ; 
Miss Mary WELLS, as ‘ Cornelia,’ maid- 
en sister and house-keeper to ‘ Mr. Car- 
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lyle,’ is decidedly ‘at home,’ and, with 
Mr. Lams, helps to relieve the intense 
seriousness of the play ; while Mrs. 
JoRDAN is rather too stately for the 
impulsive rustic maiden, ‘ Barbara.’ 
‘Edith’ is to give way at an early day 
for ‘ Camille,’ one of Miss Heron’s mas- 
terpieces. 

Simultaneously with its production 
at Nisio’s, ‘East Lynne’ was brought 
out at Winter Garden, with Miss Lv- 
CILLE WesTERN as ‘ Lady Isabel,’ and a 
good opportunity for comparison is thus 
afforded. Viewing Miss WesTErRn’s per- 
formance as a mere critic, one is con- 
stantly shocked and startled by her in- 
tense over-acting, which often borders 
on the ludicrous ; but throwing aside 
this not always agreeable character, 
there is much that pleases and attracts, 
enough at least to awaken a hope that 
this young actress may, by-and-by, be- 
come entitled to a higher position than 
she has yet attained. As it is, she cer- 
tainly deserves much credit, for an ear- 
nest attempt to break away from the in- 
fluences of her early dramatic education, 
which only aspired to fit her for such 
plays as the ‘French Spy,’ and others 
of a purely sensational character, and 
for the improvement she is constantly 
making. As yet she fails signally, pre- 
cisely where Miss Heron succeeds al- 
most wholly ; she is an actress, and not 
the ‘ Lady Isabel,’ forgetting only rarely 
that she is acting a part before an audi- 
ence. She portrays the first pangs of 
jealousy well, repulses the advances of 
‘Levison,’ with a truly royal disdain, 
and makes the final death-scene exqui- 
sitely touching, but, as a whole, her per- 
formance is not that of a great artist by 
any means. She is supported by a very 
able company. Mr. Barrert’s ‘ Carlyle’ 
is superior to Mr. LanerGan’s; Mr. 
Davenport has seldom appeared to bet- 
ter advantage than in the character of 
‘Levison ;’ Miss Carr’s ‘ Miss Corney’ 
is laughably true to life; and Miss Cuir- 
TON makes a very natural and graceful 
‘ Barbara Hare.’ 

Miss WesTErN, after appearing as 
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‘Thisbe,’ in ‘The Actress of Padua,’ 
will be succeeded by Mr. J. S. Crarxr, 
the comedian, which reminds us that, 
just previous to her engagement, Mr. 
Dan Setcuert played three nights at 
Winter Garden, in some of his best 
characters. Long associated with Bur- 
Ton, he is necessarily Burtontan, but 
still has much originality and genuine 
wit, as his ‘Captain Cuttle’ and ‘ Mad- 
am Vanderpants’ testify. It is to be 
hoped that his next metropolitan so- 
journ will be more extended, for people 
like to have something worth laughing 
at in these sober times, and few are bet- 
ter able to furnish that something than 
funny Dan SercHett. 

The ‘new play’ which has so long 
kept the expectant public on the gui 
vive, has at last been produced at W a.- 
LACK’s in a style fully worthy of the re- 
putation of that establishment, and will 
alternate agreeably with the comedies, 
which, by frequent repetition, have lost 
some of their freshness and interest. 
The play, under the title of ‘My Noble 
Son-in-Law,’ is an adaptation of the 
French comedy, ‘Le Gendre de M. Pov- 
rier,’ by Mr. De Liste, the musical critic 
of the New-York ‘ Herald,’ but with lit- 
tle beside the plot retained. It is meri- 
torious from its very simplicity, and 
gives Mrs. Hory and Messrs. Wauack, 
Fisuer, Smita, Gi.Bert, and Youne a fine 
opportunity for the display of their well- 
known ability. Its success is due not a 
little to the really fine scenery, for the 
eye likes to be delighted while the ear 
is engaged in listening, and every im- 
provement in this direction is worthy of 
notice, since far too little attention is 
paid to it on the American stage. 

Miss Lavra Keene is playing a fare- 
well engagement at the theatre which 
has so long borne her name, and which 
is shortly to pass into new hands, pro- 
ducing an almost WA.Lack-ian variety 
of old and new. ‘Jessie McLane,’ the 
scene of which is laid in the Pittsburgh 
coal-mines, and ‘Bantry Bay,’ an Irish 
play, are among the latter, and a version 
of Victor Hugo's ‘Les Misérables’ is 
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promised. Madame Rumor hath it that 
Miss Lavra Keene will build a new the- 
atre up-town somewhere. Certain it is, 
that New-York can hardly afford to lose 
so general a favorite, and such a versa- 
tile and meritorious actress. 


LITERATURE. 


A Paiwapetpnra publisher has issued 
a family edition of the Bratz, with leaves 
of card-board, corresponding with those 
in a photographic album, to contain 
likenesses, annexed to the blank leaves 
headed ‘ Family Record.’ 

A second edition of Mrs. Epwi 
James’s ‘ Wanderings of a Beauty’ has 
been issued. 

Mr. Ricnarp B. Krpaut’s ‘Was He 
Successful ?’ is in press, and will shortly 


- be published in book form. 


Mr. W. H. Russet, ex-correspondent 
of the London ‘ Times,’ is preparing a 
history of the wedding of the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Alexandra, and 
its attendant circumstances. It is to be 
illustrated by at least forty plates in full 
colors and gold, double-tinted lithogra- 
phy and wood engraving. The’ price 
will be £3 3s., and the publishers, Day 
& Son, lithographers to the Queen, 
also.announce a picture in chromo-lith- 
ography of the marriage in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor; to be painted by Mr. 
G. H. Tuomas. It will include portraits 
of the eminent personages present at the 
ceremony. The fac-simile chromo-litho- 
graph will be issued to subscribers at 
the price of ten guineas. ‘ The size will 
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be about twenty by thirty inches, on a 
mount thirty by forty inches. The edi- 
tion is to be limited to one thousand 
copies, and the stones destroyed. 

The study of the Danish language is 
likely to become very fashionable in 
England in consequence of the late roy- 
al marriage, and in anticipation of this, 
a Copenhagen publisher has advertised 
in the London journals recent Danish 
works of importance. 

‘The Literary Times,’ a weekly jour- 
nal, price one penny, recently published 
its first number in London. The length 
of its existence, we should think, de- 
pends upon the length of its proprie- 
tor’s purse. 

The wives of two great travel-writers 
have almost simultaneously published 
books on countries already treated of by 
their husbands. Mrs. Toomas WrrLa™ 
Arkinson gives to the world ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Tartar Steppes,’ and Mrs. Exu1s, 
‘Madagascar: its Social and Religious 
Progress.’ 

Miss Brappon’s ‘Lady Audley’s Se- 
cret’ has been dramatized by Mr. Grorce 
Roserts, (Roper? W atters,) and having. 
proved very successful at the St. James’s 
Theatre, London, will probably soon find’ 
its way to this country. 

‘The Weekly Sketch Book,’ a literary,. 
art, political, and miscellaneous paper,. 
started recently in New-York, died after 
issuing one number only. Sic transit, 
etc. 

On dit: thaf there is to be a resurrec- 
tion of the New-York ‘Daily News,’ 
with Ben Woop as its high-priest, as. 
before. 





A List of New Books. 


A LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PuBLISHED IN THE Unrrep States From Marcu 121, 1863, ro Aprit 111TH, 1863, 
WITH THE Price or EACH Book ATTACHED. 


Prepared by Water Low, 


Armarp: The Trapper’s Daughter: a Story 
of the Rocky Mountains. By Gustave 
Aimard, 50. 


Batpwin: African Hunting, from Natal to 
Zambesi. By William C. Baldwin. With 
illustrations. 1.50. 


Cocutn: The Results of Slavery. By Augus- 


in Cochin. Translated by Mary L. Booth. 
1.50. 


Cetenso: The Pentatench and Book of 
Joshua, Critically Examined. By the 
Right Rev. John W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Part II. 1.25. 


CroxaLL: Fables by sop and others, trans- 
lated into English, with Instructive Appli- 
cations, and one hundred and ninety-eight 
Illustrations. By Samuel Croxall, D.D. 
1.00. 


D Avsiene: History of the Reformation in 
Europe in the time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigne, D.D. 3.00. 


Durarce: Elements of Military Art and His- 
tory: comprising the History and Tactics 
of the separate Arms; the Combination of 
the Arms, and the Minor Operations of 
War. By Ed. De la Barre Duparcq, Cap- 
tain of Engineers in the Army of France. 
Translated and edited by Brig.-Gen. George 
W. Cullum. 4.00. 


Epear: Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes: a Book 
for Boys. By John G. Edgar. 50. 


E@an: The Scarlet Flower: a Novel. By 
Pierce Egan. 50. 

GaskeLL: A Dark Night’s Work: a Novel. 
By Mrs. Gasxell. 25. * 


GASKELL: Sylvia’s Lovers: a Novel. By Mrs. 
Gaskell. 50. 

Gipprines: The Florida Exiles, and the War 
for Slavery. By Joshua R. Giddings. 75. 

Green: The Pentateuch Vindicated from the 
Aspersions of Bishop Colenso. By Wil- 
liam Henry Green, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1.25. 


Hatt: The National Tax Law, as Amended, 
Embodying all the Official Decisions, Official 
List of Assessors and Collectors, Alphabet- 
ical Schedule of Taxable Articles, Copious 
Indexes, etc., with a Complete Compen- 
dium of Stamp Duties and an Explanatory 
Preface, compiled and arranged by Edward 
G. Hall. Paper, 50; cloth, 75. 


Harasztuy: Grape Culture, Wines, and 
Wine-Making, with Notes on Agriculture 
and Horticulture. By Haraszthy, Commis- 
sioner to report on the Improvement and 


Culture of the Vine in California. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5.00. 


Hvuxtey: On the Origin of Species; or, the 
Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Na- 
ture: a Course of Six Lectures to Working 
Men. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 1.00. 


Hunt: Union Foundations: a Study of Amer- 
ican Nationality, as a Fact of Science. By 
Capt. E. B. Hunt. 30. 

James: Wanderings of a Beauty: a Tale of 
the Real and the Ideal. By Mrs. Edwin 
James. 1.00. 


LanvER: Spectacles for Young Eyes. Pekin. 
By Sarah W. Lander. 75. 


Lyett: The Geological Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man, with Remarks on The- 
ories of the Origin of Species by Variation. 
By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. Illustrated 
by Woodeuts. 3.50. 


Manony: The Prisoner of State. By D. A. 
Mahony. 1.25. 


Mitt: On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. 
1.00. 


MitcneL: Astronomy of the Bible. By 0. 
Mitchel, LL.D., formerly Director of the 
Cincinnati and Dudley Observatories, late 
Major-General of U.S. Volunteers. With 
a Biographical Sketch, 1.25. 


Poore: Army and Navy Almanac, and Wash- 
ington Military Directory for the year 1863 ; 
containing in addition to a Calendar and the 
ordinary Almanac, Information Tables of 
Reference on Matters of Special Interest to 
the United Services, Edited by Ben. Per- 
ley Poore. 30. 


Reprietp: A Hand-Book of the U. S. Tax 
Law, (Approved July 1, 1862,) with all the 
Amendments to March 4th, 1863, compris- 
ing the Decisions of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, together with copious 
Notes and Explanations, for the use of Tax 
Payers of every Class, and the Officers of 
the Revenue of all the States and Territo- 
ries. Compiled from Official Sources, by 
Amasa A. Redfield, Counsellor at Law. 1.25. 


Rowan: Meditations on Death and Eternity : 
Translated from the German of Zschokke. 
By Frederica Rowan. 1.25. 

Smita: Observations on China and the 


Chinese. By W. L. G. Smith, late U. 8S. 
Consul at Shanghai. 1.00. 


Srantey: Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church. Part I. Abraham to Sam- 
uel. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
Regius Professor Ecclesiastical History in 
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the University of Oxford, and Canon of Woop: Leaves and Flowers; or, Object Les- 


Christ Church. With Maps and Plans. 
8.50. 


Tuayer: The Pioneer Boy, and how he be- 
came President. By William M. Thayer. 
1.00. 


Tuomrson : Lyra Celestis: Hymns on Heaven. 
Selected by A. C. Thompson, D.D. 1.50. 


Watwortu: The Gentle Skeptic ; or, Essays 
and Conversations of a Country Justice on 
the Truthfulness of the Old Testament 
Records. Edited by Rev. C. Walworth. 
1.25. 


Watwortn: Lulu: A Tale of the National 
Hotel Poisoning. By Mansfield T. Wal- 
worth. 1.25. 


Warp: Around the Pyramids, being a Tour 
in the Holy Land, and incidentally through 
several European Countries, and portions 
of Africa, during the years 1859-60. By 
Aaron Ward, 1.25. 


Ware: Thoughts in my Garden. By Mary 
G. Ware. 1.00. 


NOTICES OF NEW 


Tue Prisoner or Strate. By D. A. Ma- 

Hony. Carleton, Publisher. 

As might be expected of a recently 
released political prisoner and the editor 
of the Dubuque Herald, Mr. Mahony is 
no friend of the Republican party. He 
considers it false to every promise it has 
ever made, and that not satisfied with 
having plunged the country into the 
greatest war of modern times, involving 
a multitude of evils, it has sought, among 
other obnoxious acts, to deprive Ameri- 
can citizens of that liberty which is guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution, and 
which is as much a natural as a civil 
right. He writes as one who has suf- 
fered, and he has no soft words for those 
who, in the campaigns of 1856 and ’60, 
inscribed upon their banners such mot- 
toes as ‘Free Speech,’ ‘Free Press,’ 
and ‘Free Soil,’ and yet when they at- 
tained to power arrested free speakers 
like himself, suppressed newspapers, 
and for a time, imprisoned the people 
under the drafting law, within the limits 
of their own particular State and county. 


sons in Botany, with a Floral, prepared for 
Beginners in Academies and Public Schools, 
By Alphonso Wood, A.M. With 665 Illus- 
trations. 1.25. 


A Popular Life of St. Patrick, Apostle and 
Patron of Ireland. By an Irish Priest. 75, 


The Every-day Philosopher in Town and 
Country. By the Author of ‘The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.’ 1.50. 


Madge; or, Night and Morning. By H. B. G. 


1.25. 


Slaves of the Ring; or, Before and After. 
By the Author of ‘Grandmother’s Money.’ 
50. 


Story of the Red Book of Appin: a Fairy 
Tale of the Middle Ages, with an Interpret- 
ation, By the Author of ‘Swedenborg a 
Hermetic Philosopher.’ 50. 


The Changed Cross, and other Religious 
Poems. 50. 


Two Friends. By the Author of ‘The Pa- 
tience of Hope.’ 1.00, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


His argument, so far as we can judge, 
may be summed up as follows: 

The Union is a ‘League of States,’ 
and is founded on the principles assert- 
ed in the Declaration of Independence. 
Each State is within its own sphere free, 
sovereign and independent, and, before 
the establishment of the Constitution, 
was a separate nation. But thirteen 
colonies having fought side by side in 
the war of the Revolution, did not wish 
to be separated from each other. They 
were bound together by ties of friend- 
ship and interest, and determined to 
unite their fortunes in a common union. 
For the purpose of doing this they called 
a convention, and established the Con- 
stitution of the United States. At the 
same time, however, jealous of the lib- 
erty they had just won, they did not re- 
linquish all their rights in favor of a 
great central government, as they were 
urged to do by Hamilton and others of 
his school, but only delegated certain 
powers to the general governmert and 
retained the rest for themselves. These 
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powers which they delegated were of a 
national character only, and the reserved 
of merely local interest. Thus they 
formed the most simple and yet the 
most perfect government that the world 
has ever seen. 

The government at Washington is the 
creation of the States, and if they can 
make, they can also unmake ; therefore 
the Union can at any time be dissolved, 
and that too in a manner which the Con- 
stitution itself prescribes. In this con- 
nection the testimony of Thomas Jef- 
ferson may be quoted, when he said: 
‘ With respect to our State and Federal 
governments, I do not think their re- 
lations are correctly understood by 
foreigners. They suppose the former 
are subordinate to the latter. This is 
not the case. They are codrdinate de- 
partments of one simple and integral 
whole. But you may ask, If the two 
departments should each claim the same 
powers, where is the umpire to decide 
between them? In cases of little ur- 
gency or importance, the prudence of 
both parties will keep them aloof from 
the questionable ground; but if it can 
neither be avoided nor compromised, a 
convention of the States must be called 
to ascribe the doubtful power to that 
department which they may think best. 
Thus it is proved beyond question that 
the States and general government are 
‘codrdinate departments of, one simple 
and integral whole.’ 

Again, the Government is one of limit- 
ed powers which are delegated to it, and 
therefore it has no right to overstep the 
bounds of its authority. In case of its 
doing this, all these powers revert to the 
States or their griginal possessors. Now 
comes the question, Has the Govern- 
ment overstepped its bounds? Who is 
to be the judge? The Government? 
No, for it cannot decide upon such a 
question. If it could, there would be no 
end to its usurpations. Who then is to 
judge? None but the States themselves, 
and in a convention. 

There is one particular theory urged 
by the abolitionists. They argue that 
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the Government is made up of the au- 
thorities at Washington ; that the Pres- 
ident and Congress are the Government, 
because they make and execute its laws. 
The Government is the Constitution, 
and the President and other officers are 
but the agents appointed to make and 
execute its laws. In Europe they have 
what is called the king’s government, 
that is, the government is the property 
of the king. But in America the gov- 
ernment belongs to the people, and not 
to those whom they have@prointed to 
execute its laws. These agents are 
nothing more than elective servants, 
who receive a stipulated salary for the 
services they render. If they fail to 
perform these services, there is a man- 
ner by which they may be removed and 
others substituted in their place. 

Whether or not the officers of the 
government have broken their contract 
is a matter of opinion, but that the fol- 
lowing acts of the President of the 
United States are unconstitutional is 
indisputable : 

He has issued a proclamation declar- 
ing war on several States of this Union, 
which was dated at Washington, April 
18, 1861. ; 

He has suspended the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

He has prohibited the freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

He has arrested citizens without even 
the color of law and he has deprived 
them of the right of trial. 

He has, through his officers, dispersed 
peaceable assemblies of citizens who 
have met to discuss the great questions 
of the day. 

He has prevented remonstrances, 
coming from the people, to reach himn— 
thus denying the right of petition. He 
has refused to abide by the decisions of 
the courts of the country, when their 
decisions happened to be in opposition 
to his wishes. 

He has, by arresting and confining 
their members, prevented the meeting of 
State Legislatures, because they, have 
opposed his unconstitutional measures. 
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He has issued a proclamation, declar- 
ing free the slaves held in the Southern 
States and invited them to rise against 
their masters and to enact all the hor- 
rors of a servile war. When all nations, 
however barbarous, have at all times re- 
fused to countenance, even for a moment, 
any proposition of the kind. 

He has assented to laws which he 
knew were in direct violation of the 
Constitution. 

He has countenanced acts of his offi- 
cers that were of the most barbarous 
character. 

He has violated the Constitution which 
he swore to support. 

And in doing these things he can 
plead neither ignorance nor necessity. 
Ignorance is no excuse, and necessity is 
the plea of tyrants. 

Let us now look at Congress. 

Having declared the war to be one for 
the maintenance of the Union, it has 
used all its powers in aiding to turn it 
into a grand crusade upon the rights of 
sovereign States. 

It has passed an unconstitutional law, 
confiscating the property of a large por- 
tion of the citizens of the United States. 

It has attempted to suspend the priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus, in 
parts of the country where the courts 
were open and the laws duly executed. 

It has authorized the taxation of the 
people to an enormous extent. 

It has lodged power in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to control 
and squander millions of the people’s 
money, by voting immense appropria- 
tions. 

It has attempted to delegate powers 
to the Executive that it had no right to, 
by, in fact, creating him a Dictator. 

It has passed a law putting every citi- 
zen between the ages of twenty and 
forty-five under the control of the Pre- 
sident, when the power to draft the 
militia belongs to the States alone. 

It has attempted to defeat the declared 
will of the people which was expressed 
through the ballot-box ; and it has vio- 
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lated the Constitution in every manner 
that was possible. 

Such acts as these must not be passed 
over in silence. If the Administration 
refuse to abide by the Constitution, they 
must take the results. The people have 
expressed their will through the ballot- 
box, and if it is not heeded, there are 
still other modes of redress to be resort- 
ed to, and that before long. 

There is, however, one department 
that has not betrayed the high trust 
placed in its hands. The noble ermine 
of the Judiciary has not been stained by 
any attempt to subvert the liberties of 
the country. In the hands of such men 
as Taney, Hall, and hosts of others, it 
has been kept as pure as it was in the’ 
days of our fathers. 

But the friends and partisans of the 
Administration have revived the old 
plea of ‘State Necessity.’ When Julius 
Ceesar crossed the Rubicon, marched 
his victorious legions to Rome and over- 
threw the liberties of his country, his 
plea was ‘ State Necessity.’ When Na- 
poleon Bonaparte enacted the scenes of 
the 18th Brumaire and established him- 
self in the Consul’s seat, his plea too 
was ‘ State Necessity.’ 

Now, without agreeing with the politi- 
cal views of Mr. Manony, we unite with 
him in condemnation of the Adminis- 
tration for arresting private citizens and 
confining them without charge or trial 
in Federal prisons, and ultimately re- 
leasing them in an equally arbitrary 
manner without explanation or redress. 
And we think him perfectly justified in 
saying all that he has said on the sub- 
ject, and consider him a public bene- 
factor in making this exposé of the gross 
outrages on personal rights and liberty 
committed under the direction of the 
authorities at Washington. In addition 
to the political disquisitions contained 
in the first part of the volume, his book 
contains a narrative of his own ‘kid- 
napping’ and prison life, interspersed 
with numerous interesting incidents 
which transpired under his own ob- 
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servation. He is a fearless writer, and 
we admire him for his pluck and hon- 
esty. Moreover, he has incontrovertible 
facts to sustain him, and he has made 
out a strong case against the powers that 
be. He is in favor of the Constitution 
as it is and the Union as it was, and in 
order to restore the Union he advocates 
a peace, ‘for war will never accomplish 
it, as it keeps the people of both sec- 
tions at enmity with each other. And 
peace is Union.’ If, however, we accept 
the result of the recent Connecticut elec- 
tion as indicative of the sentiment of the 
North—the views of Mr. Manony on the 
peace question are not fully shared by 
the people at the present time. They 
are not in the mood to accept either 
copperhead or abolition doctrines. And 
the reason why Governor BuckincHamM 
obtained the victory over Mr. Sery- 
MOUR was because a very large number 
of the men of the ‘ Nutmeg State’ ab- 
stained from voting at all, being satisfied 
with neither. If a strong anti-adminis- 
tration war candidate had been in the 
field, he would have almost to a certainty 
carried away the majority. The revul- 
sion of feeling in favor of a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war is decided, and al- 
most entirely independent of like or dis- 
like of the Administration. 


ARBITRARY ARRESTS IN THE SovuTH; or 
Scenes from the Experience of an Ala- 
bama Unionist. By R. S. Tuarry, A.M. 
John Bradburn, (successor to M. Doo- 
lady,) Publisher. 


Tus book may be considered to some 
extent a companion-picture to that just 
noticed, and the writer is about as se- 
vere upon the agents of the Southern 
Confederacy with regard to arbitrary 
arrests as Mr. Manony is upon those of 
the Government at Washington. Both 
have suffered, and both write under a 
sense of injury. Their political opin- 
ions, too, harmonize more than might 
be expected of men from opposite sec- 
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tions of the country. Mr. THarin is a 
native of South-Carolina, a graduate of 
the College of Charleston, and a former 
law-partner of Wituram L. Yancey, 
‘and his only offence consisted in being 
true to his oath to support the Union 
and the Constitutions, respectively, of 
the United States and of Alabama.’ He 
lashes with severity the perjured leaders 
of the rebellion, upon which they hope 
to ride into power and greatness, and is 
strong in condemnation of the radicals 
of the North, ‘who seize upon the bel- 
ligerent state of the country as a glorious 
opportunity for the consummation of 
their cherished plans, and, in order to 
bring about the emancipation of the 
slave, deliberately render it almost im- 
possible to save the Union or close the 
war. Mr. Tuarin will find sympathy 
and many of like mind at the North, 
whither he has fled to secure his own 
liberty. And he cannot but be consid- 
ered as a martyr to the Union cause. 
It was his pure, unadulterated Unionism 
that exiled him, and subjected him to 
the hardships which he has here chron- 
icled. As a picture of Southern society 
during the war, and a discussion of the 
political hates existing not only between 
North and South, but between parties 
on this side of the line, as well as a 
record of personal adventure, the book 
is full of interest. 





AFrricaN HuntinG From NaTAL TO THE ZAM- 


BESI, including Lake Ngami, the Kalahari 
Desert, etc., from 1852 to 1860. By 
Wittram Cuartes Batpwin, F.R.G.S. 
With illustrations. Harper and Brothers. 


Mr. Ba.pwin’s encounters with the 
wild beasts of the African forest were de- 
cidedly thrilling, and his work rivals in 
terrible incident that of his predecessor 
in the same field, Mr. Gorpon Cummine. 
It consists of extracts from his journals, 
‘written sometimes in ink, but often in 
pencil, gunpowder, tea, etc., in Kaffir 
kraals or wagon-bottoms, and chiefly 
for a brother’s eye.’ It is impossible 
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not to follow his narrative with interest, 

although the reader cannot but regret 

that the author failed to give more mi- 

nute descriptions of his adventures, and 

that he has said nothing whatever about 

Africa or its people save in the bare 

chronicle of sport. As it is, the illus- 

trations generally furnish a much better 

idea of the scenes in which he took part 
than the text, although, as they are not 
by the writer, they lose in value. But 
it would be hypercritical to judge works 
of this class by that standard of literary 
merit which we might justly apply to 
the productions of professional authors. 

It is a gain to the public that Mr. Ba.p- 
WIN succeeded so well in recording what 
happened 4o him during eight years of a 
wild and perilous life. That he ever re- 
turned alive to tell the tale he has, is 
almost a marvel, after all that he passed 
through. His exploits as a hunter and 
his hair-breadth escapes seem to give 
additional force to the axiom that truth 
is stranger than fiction. He made hunt- 
ing his business for the sake of profit, 
and has probably made a fortune out of 
bone, ivory, and skins. The beasts of 
the field, the birds of the air, and the 
fish that inhabit the waters succumbed 
to his prowess by thousands. He was 
the great enemy of them all, and lions, 
elephants, sea-cows, alligators, rhinoce- 
roses, hippopotami, buffaloes, leopards, 
and panthers sought his destruction 
in vain. When an elephant charged at 
him he skilfully evaded his trunk by 
dodging behind him ; and when he fol- 
lowed at full speed, he or his horse were 
always too quick for the pursuer; and 
so with other animals; he was always 
lucky or skilful enough to get out of the 
way in the nick of time. But running 
away was exceptional with him; he 
generally made the game fly, followed 
by leaden messengers from his rifle, 
directed with unerring aim, It is use- 
less to put in a plea for the brutes, but 
those of Natal and the Zambesi, still 
surviving, have reason to be thankful 
that Mr. Batpwiy has withdrawn his 
attentions from their particular domain. 
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Turee Years 1n Cut. Follett, Foster & 

Co., New-York, Publishers. 

Tuis is an interesting record of a 
journey from New-York to Santiago, 
via Kingston, Panama, and the ports 
on the west coast of South-America, of 
which we have brief descriptions, to 
which is added considerable information 
concerning Chili, geographical, govern- 
mental, and social. 


A Book for 
Harper and 


Srea-Kincs anp Navat Heroes. 
Boys. By Jonn G. Epoar. 
Brothers. 


Tus book contains twenty-one bio- 
graphical and anecdotical sketches illus- 
trative of the lives of celebrated naval 
men, beginning with Rollo the Norman 
and ending with Lord Collingwood. The 
style is simple, familiar, and well adapt- 
ed to those for whom it is intended. 


Tue Focey Nieut at Orrorp. By “Mrs. 
Henry Woop. T. B. Peterson and Broth- 
ers, Publishers. 


We will be candid and premise our 
very brief notice of this domestic story, 
by saying that we have not read more 
than ten pages of it; but this. cursory 
glance has satisfied us that it abounds 
in the usual merits and defects common 
to all the writer’s works. It would be a 
decided gain to literature and her own 
reputation if Mrs. Woop wrote fewer 
books and paid more attention to the 
grammatical structure of her sentences. 
She has abundant material at command, 
but her method is not always artistic, 
and it invariably lacks polish. She is 
often clumsy, generally verbose, and 
guilty, but of course unconsciously, of 
murdering what in England would be 
called the ‘Queen’s English.’ The pres- 
ent tale has the great merit of being 
short, and those who wish to know all 
about ‘the double murder’ that took 
place on a certain foggy night at Offord, 
to which the story almost entirely re- 
lates, can gratify their curiosity without 
much loss of time. 
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Grape Cutture, Wixes, AND Wine-Makina. 
With Notes upon Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. By A. Haraszruy. With illus- 
trations. Harpers and Brothers. 

Tue author of this work was appoint- 
ed Commissioher from California to re- 
port on the improvement and culture of 
the vine in that region, and the volume 
before us embodies the results of his 
investigations in Europe and elsewhere, 
It more than any other work of the 
kind we have ever seen exhausts the 
subject of which it treats. Not only are 
we made acquainted with the history of 
vine-growing and wine-making the world 
over, but we have a complete and care- 
fully classified list of all known wines, 
and a description of the manner of mak- 
ing them. In addition we have a travel 
narrative running through a portion of 
its pages, which will prove of interest 
to the general reader. But to all in- 
terested in the cultivation of the grape, 
we regard the work as of great value. 


NEW MUSIC. 
WE have received from Messrs. OLIVER 
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Drrsox & Co., Boston, the following: 
‘Sweet Little Cottage Maid,’ song and 
chorus, the words by E. Bowers, the 
music by T. L. Gmusert—a graceful 
melody. ‘Gentle Annie Ray,’ song and 
chorus, sad but sweet, as sung by the 
Buckley Serenaders; ‘Flora Lyle,’ a pa- 
thetic ballad with chorus, words by P. 
F. Srour, music by M. Ketter; and for 
the piano-forte, ‘General Butler’s Grand 
March ;’ ‘Der Kuss,’ a spirited waltz, 
by Turopor Oxsten ; ‘ Alexandra,’ (noc- 
turne,) by Brixtey Ricwarps, and the 
‘Golden Robin Polkg,” composed by 
Narcisse Bousquet. From Mr. Horace 
Waters we have ‘Sweet Eveline,’ song 
and chorus, arranged for the piano-forte 
by Mrs. Parxuurst; ‘Mother’s Love is 
True,’ song and chorus, by M. Ketter; 
‘Oh! there’s no such Girl as Mine,’ a 
melody’; ‘Sweet Love, forget me not,’ a 
ballad, by M. Ketter; ‘ Was my Broth- 
er in the Battle?’ a melody, by S. C. 
Foster ; the ‘Blondette Polka;’ the 
‘New Sparkling Polka ;’ the ‘ Conti- 
nental Guard,’ grand march ; the ‘ Music- 
Box Galop ;’ ‘ Airy Castles,’ a romance, 
and the ‘Farewell Quickstep.’ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue war has already suggested nu- 
merous excellent contributions to our 
national literature, and we may ex- 
pect it to exert, in the future, a 
powerful influence over our litera- 
ry history. Novels, dramas, sketches, 
poems, and narratives of actual expe- 
rience relating to the rebellion, have 
found their way to the public in quan- 
tities too numerous to mention, and the 
supply is still on the increase ; and when 
the war is over—a consummation devout- 
ly to be wished—an army of heroes will 
return to their homes to fell of their 
achievements, their hardships, and ad- 
ventures, many of whom, who have the 
necessary talent and inclination, will 


doubtless be tempted to give the world 
the benefit of their experiences. In art 
the same signs of the times are visible. 
We ramble through studios, and find a 
group of Union Refugees, a negro es- 
caping from his chains, a Zouave charg- 
ing with the bayonet, and various other 
works, both in statuary and on canvas, 
characteristic of the period. Our army 
includes a considerable number of art- 
ists, who, on resuming the brush, will 
be likely to give us battle-pieces for a 
long time to come; and a military peo- 
ple, with a military history, will read 
in them, with mingled feelings of sorrow 
and triumph, the terrible story of this 
fratricidal war. 
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THERE is many a heart among the 
soldiers’ widows of the land — and they, 
alas! are very many—=in which these 
mournful lines would find an echo: 


* ‘ Missing | 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 

‘Srrs by the window a mother, 
Wan as the moon-lit snow, 
While on the pane is lingering 

The sun-light’s waning glow. 


‘ At her feet plays her darling, 
Marshaling o’er the floor, 

The little toy-soldiers ‘ papa’ 
Gave him, in mimic war. 


‘Suddenly pausing, he gazes 
Up in her care-worn face — 

‘ Mother, where is my ‘ papa’ 
Staying so many days? 


‘* Will he not soon come to us? 
And why do you look so sad? 
When he was here with Willie, 
Then you were bright and glad.’ 


‘ Bowed o’er the head of her darling, 
Sadly the tear-drops fall, 
While the descending evening, 
Sjjently covers all: 


‘ Covers the weeping mother, 
Covers the prattling child, 
And covers a mangled soldier, 
Under the star-light mild!’ 


Txose who have, as well as those who 
have not, talked pigeon English with 
the Chinese, may be interested in a 
perusal of the following: 


‘To Ge or Not to Be. 


IN PIGEON ENGLISH. 


[From a Hand-Book about to appear in Canten.] 


‘Sposr be, spose not be — how fashion can 

secure him ? 

You secure bettah stannee still, lettee bodder 

Shootee you like poor dam Coolie man, 

Or you sarvee ’em up Eulope fashion, 

Shootee back, so make finish ? 

‘ You die, you sleepee. 

Dat make alla finish. So you sleepee you no 
sabbee 

You catchee sickee all same you velly; you 
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Counter velly ploppa. Can do, you catchee 
Alla ploppa you wantee. You die, you 
sleepee ; ’ 
You sleepee, can secure no dleam ? 
‘Dat catchee you kalante. 
You no sabbee, you sleepee like die, what 
dleam come, 
When you hab go debbil chin-chin; 
Dat makee stoppeeall same ; dat makee chin- 
chin 
All same how muchee you hulutee all same. 
‘ MELLILOT Gral,’ 


Awone the incidents which transpired 
under the observation of Mr. D. A Ma- 
HONEY, While a prisoner in the Old Cap- 
itol Prison, a certain Bette Boyp is men- 
tioned as singing, to the great: disgust 
of her guard, ‘Maryland, my Maryland.’ 
The latter would tell her to ‘hush up.’ 
But Bette would reply, ‘I shan’t do 
it,’ and then repeat : 


‘Huzza! she spurns the Northern scum !’ 


and suiting the action to the word, she 
would seize a broom, and apply it to 
that part of the floor trod by the guard. 

Sweeping sarcasm that! We can 
imagine how completely floored the 
guard must have felt. We would ra- 
ther not have a brush with that young 
lady, being convinced that we should 
lose our temper and bristle up immedi- 
ately. 


Here we meet with a few sensible re- 
marks about travel-narratives : 


‘Dear Knick: I have just completed a 
book of travels, and now, that it is ended, I 
cannot help thinking what little information 
I have gained. There is the usual descrip- 
tion of some great city, how it is laid out; 
then comes the dimension of some tall cathe- 
dral, or other public building, all no doubt 
mathematically correct. But what informa- 
tion has it imparted to the reader, who, in a 
few weeks, will forget it altogether? If the 
subject comes up in some future conversa- 
tion, he will say: ‘He has heard of such a 
tower or monument, but forgets exactly how 
high it is; yet, it is very high, he is sure.’ 

‘Such descriptions serve for the cities, but 
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when the modern traveller goes through the 
rural districts of some foreign power, he is 
at a total loss what to say; he finds nothing 
there to measure>so he contents himself 
with remarks like, ‘The country is some- 
what hilly towards the north, but becomes 
gradually sloping till we reach, in the 
extreme south, fine meadows,’ etc. All 
this is not what we ‘home-bodies’ want to 
hear about. I, for my part, would rather 
hear whether the female inhabitants wore 
hoop-skirts or flounces; and I might be 
equally inquisitive in respect to masculine 
attire, but I would forego all that to hear 
about the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple. I believe, emphatically, that the proper 
study of mankind is man; we cannot, and 
must not, cut him out of the landscape, o. 
it becomes dull and insipid. So this is the 
conclusion of the whole matter: if travellers 
would give us more in relation to the kind 
of people they met, and less of description 
about things which concern nobody, their 
books would be more interesting to the 
general reader. Secondly, these self-same 
books, if got up in the style hinted at 
above, would sell well, and not meet with 
an inglorious death on the shelves of some 
dusty library. Yours, 


‘NELLIE SINCLAIR.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : 

‘Reap to-day in Watt Wuirmay, the pro- 
phet of the new evangel. HA bien! Peo- 
ple will next want to introduce Biso Ameri- 
canus into their drawing-rooms, claiming 
that he is ‘highly presentable,’ so original, 
so eccentric, so entertaining ; as he will be, 
doubtless, if properly groomed, and if none 
of the company happen to wear red clothes. 
If Wa tr is a poet, then Jonn C. Heenan is 


both poet and poem — ‘Iliad’ and Homer 
in one.’ 

Tue searcher after the origin of nick- 
names may find, in an incident which 
occurred at the recent book-trade sale, 
something worthy of notice. A Mr. 
Lyon and a Mr. Guyon happened to be 
buyers, and the similarity of sound be- 
tween the two names occasioning con- 
fusion, the auctioneer suggested that 
one of the gentlemen should change 
his name; and accordingly, after some 
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disputation, Mr. Lyon agreed that he 
should change his to Ticer, by which 
name he was called while the sale last- 
ed. This is the only instance which has 
come to our knowledge of a Lyon being 
turned into a Tiger. Truly, there is 
much in a name. 


Tue eccentricities of witnesses, in courts 
of justice, are often more amusing than 
many a stage farce. Here is a hitherto 
unpublished report of a dialogue between 
two schoolmasters, one of whom had sum- 
moned the other fur a few pounds money 
lent. Scene, the county court, Melbourne, 
Australia : 


‘ * How will you pay this, Trwotiy STEEL ?’ 
asked the judge. 

‘* Pay, Sir? No, never, Sir,’ said the de- 
fendant. ‘I’m a hingered man; my feelings 
has received a blow from this man, that 
I’m sure I shan’t never get over. Sir, he’s 
willified and traduced me so, that he’s took 
away one of my best schollards.’ 

‘There was a general laugh, in which I of 
course joined. 

‘* Why, what are you, Mr. SteeL?’ 

‘*T, Sir? I larns boys to readgand write, 
and tork Latin and Greek, and the dead 
langwidges, and the living tongues; and 
now TINGLEDUM has set up against me, and 
got away one of my wery best schollards.’ 

‘*Ay, my lord,’ said Tinetepum, ‘and 
it’s meeself that ll have all on ’em. He 
tache indade! Och, mighty fine! Ill not 
rest till I have every mother’s son of ’em 
away!’ 

‘*Hear him! Hear him, gentlemen!’ 
exclaimed the defendant, ‘ there’s a brutem 
Sulmen !” 

‘* Bedad!’ exclaimed the plaintiff, ‘ it’s 
very well for you, my fine gintleman, that 
you’re in his lordship’s presence, or I’d 
tache you to call meeself a brutem ful’em, 
ye dirty baste, you.’ 

‘Much merriment was the result of this 
speech. 

‘¢ Really, you are both very learned The- 
bans,’ remarked the judge. 
you to lend this money ?’ 

‘*Ownly,’ replied the plaintiff, ‘ because 
of being dhrunk, and not all knowing what 
meeself did; but I’ll swear on the big book 
I lint him the money.’ 


‘Tlow came 
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‘The judge announced that the case was 
dismissed. 

‘¢*Thank you, gentlemen, thank you!’ 
exclaimed the defendant. ‘Oh! he’s a hun- 
grateful fellow, and I’ll expose him, that I 
will, that I will; I’ll get him pointed at, 
and everbody shall say, ‘hic niger est,’ and 
more than : 

‘* Mark me now, spalpeen,’ said the plain- 
tiff, ‘ not contint with batein me out of me 
mony, you fust call me a brutem, and now 
you call me a nigger, you'll get a batein for 
that same. Och! bad luck to that little ould 
carcass.’ Upon saying this, Mr. TinGLepuM 
stalked out of court; but the defendant 
wisely remained till the patience of the 
other, who had waited for him outside, was 
exhausted, when, after a careful reconnois- 
sance, he scampered off as fast as his legs 
could carry him.’ 


Soubenits of a Signal-Ofiicer. 


Il. — THK LOWER POTOMAC, 


NO. 


‘In the latter part of February, when the 
class of 62 was closing its studies at the 
Signal Camp of Instruction, a detail of offi- 
cers and men was demanded for immediate 
service. The examinations had just com- 
menced, and many were eager as new-fledg- 
ed birds to try their wings in their new ca- 
reer. Four officers of longer standing, and 
five of us novices, formed the detachment, 
which was ordered to leave camp at day- 
break, its destination having been kept se- 
cret. 

‘But we were not allowed to depart thus 
silently. Our companions poured from their 
tents to witness our preparations for leaving 
them, feeling that we were simply the ad- 
vance-guard of their own column. Just as 
the eastern sky was reddening, our cavalcade 
of twenty-seven, fully armed and equipped, 
set forth, upon the ascending road, which 
passed over the hill to join the turnpike. 
As we reached the summits of the heights, 
we turned for a moment to look down upon 
the dear old camp we were leaving, some of 
us, perhaps, for ever. As we did so, and 
lifted our caps with one impulse, a cheer of 
hearty Gop-speed came up to us. It ema- 
nated from our comrades assembled upon 
the parade. Our little party, already with- 
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out the borders of the camp, and conse- 
quently ‘on duty in the field,’ rose in the 
saddle, and responded again and again to 
the farewell honors paid it. 

‘Not until we reached our place of em- 
barkation was our destination disclosed. We 
were ordered to the Division of Observation, 
located along the Lower Potomac, forty- 
five miles below Washington. This division 
was commanded by General Joskrn Hooker, 
and comprised three brigades, under Colonel 
Starr, and Generals Stckies and NeGuey. 

‘Those were the days of the ‘ blockade of 
the Potomac,’ when the country lying be- 
tween the Occoquan River and Acquia Creek 
was occupied by the rebels, and when the 
most commanding bluffs and most salient 
points on the Virginia shore bristled with 
hostile cannon. In an engagement between 
our navy and one of those rebel works, the 
gallant Captain Warp had not long before 
been killed. 

‘The Signal Detachment embarked, with 
its horses, on the regular government trans- 
port. After passing Mount Vernon, hal- 
lowed alike by the house and the tomb of 
the Father of his Country, and running by 
the guns of the Union at Fort Wasuineroy, 
and those of the rebels at Cockpit Point, we 
were landed at Budd’s Ferry, three miles 
from the headquarters of the division. 

‘The advent of the signal-party among 
them was looked upon by the troops, and 
not without reason, as ominous of coming 
work with the enemy. In fact, preparations 
were being made daily for the crossing of 
the river, and the assault of the fortifica- 
tions. Upon the signal-officers was to fall 
the hazardous and responsible duty of keep- 
ing open communications between the re- 
spective attacking columns. 

* Meanwhile, constant drills, and the most 
thorough discipline, worked the troops up 
to a high pitch of confidence and enthusi- 
asm. Many fine regiments were to be found 
in this division. The First Massachusetts, 
under Colonel (now General) Cowniy, the 
Second New-Hampshire, under Colonel Mar- 
ston, the Seventh New-Jersey, under Colo- 
nel (now General) Riviere, and the Eighth 
New-Jersey, and Seventieth and Seventy-see- 
ond New-York (First and Third Excelsior 
Brigade) regiments, were, in point of dis- 
cipline and appearance, not easily to be sur- 
passed in the Army of the Potomac. 
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‘Opposite the Union camps floated con- 
spicuously on the breeze, at Cockpit Point 
and Shipping Point, the ‘ stars and bars’ 
of the rebel Confederacy. The adventurous 
skipper, who sought to run the gauntlet of 
these fortifications, did so to the music of 
their heavy and well-served artillery. The 
high Maryland shore, through the sunny 
days of the just-welcomed spring, was al- 
ways crowded with our soldiers, watching for 
the advent of a white sail to break the still- 
ness and monotony of this thinly settled 
wilderness. The country they occupied lack- 
ed indeed every element of beauty, and was 
every way unworthy of the noble river that 
formed its eastern border. Its roads were 
execrable, its land heavily wooded, and its 
few inhabitants generally disloyal. The lat- 
ter did not lack, however, the craft to ask 
protection, and compensation for every loss, 
from those whom they gigmatized as Yan- 
kees and Abolitionists. 

‘Through our signal-glasses, and from a 
large balloon suspended in mid-air, or rather 
held by strong cords, we observed the defen- 
sive preparations of the enemy. 

‘During this time, against their flank, a 
strong force was slowly moving down the 
river. This was the division of General 
HetntzeELMaNn. At last we heard of its ad- 
vance having reached the Occoquan, and 
conjectured that the hour for the attack was 
nearly at hand. In the river was a mos- 
quito fleet of gunboats, under Commodore 

, prepared to cover our crossing, and to 
codperate in the attack upon the batteries. 
The Whitworth guns, presented to the Gov- 
ernment by loyal Americans in Europe, were 
sent down to Budd’s Ferry, and placed in 
position behind intrenchments, from which 
they occasionally replied to the compliments 
bestowed upon them by the enemy, in the 
most vigorous and effective manner. 

‘ Such was the general ‘status,’ when, upon 
a certain delightful morning, as the usual 
crowds gathered upon the banks, to watch 
the glistening bayonets and musket-barrels 
of the hostile sentries across the river, and 
to mark the faint swaying of the rebel flag 
against the tall flag-staff, they discovered in- 
stead dense columns of smoke rising from 
the principal rebel positions. 

‘The news spread instantly, and soon the 
hills blackened with spectators from all the 
regiments, 
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‘ Presently a Union gun-boat dropped down 
the river, and, rapidly nearing Cockpit Point, 
threw shells into the woods that surround it, 
without eliciting a further response than the 
echo of each report. Then it became appa- 
rent to all that the blockade of the Potomac 
existed no longer, and that the enemy had 
abandoned his batteries. Soon a boat’s crew 
from the steamer made this a certainty. They 
rowed sturdily to land, ascended the steep 
bank, and planted the national colors where 
so lately had flaunted the emblem of treason. 
At this sight a loud and ringing cheer broke 
forth from the multitude, and spread to every 
encampment in the division. The object for 
which that division had assembled among the 
woods of Eastern Maryland was accomplish- 
ed, without bloodshed; and the men who 
would have carried it out, at whatever cost, 
were saved to prove, under ‘ Fighting Jos,’ 
their gallantry in the many battles that have 
followed this event. 

‘ As for the rebels, they had retired in the 
greatest haste, leaving behind them their 
heavy cannon, and burning many stores for 
which they had no transportation. A strong 
reconnoitring party, from the New-Jersey 
Brigade, was thrown across, and this force 
was pushed as far as the little town of Dum- 
fries, Here was found a large amount of 
clothing and other stores, the former having 
been stored in the court-house and in private 
dwellings. 

‘But a brief time elapsed before a signal- 
station was established at Shipping Point, 
and dispatches were transmitted by this 
means to and from the headquarters of 
General Hooker. Over this line, which, 
at one time extended as far as Dumfries, by 
means of our flags and torches, messages 
were exchanged by day and night, as regu- 
larly if not as rapidly as though its extreme 
points had been connected by the electric 
telegraph. 

‘The deserted encampments of the. ene- 
my were found to have been most thorough- 
ly convenient and comfortable. Substantial 
huts for the men, and extensive stables for 
horses, showed how utterly unfounded had 
been the reports as to their sufferings. 

‘Many of the troops had belonged to the 
States of Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, as 
was evinced by letters and papers which 
strewed their barracks. A permanent oc- 
cupation of the evacuated position being 
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deemed inexpedient, the heavy guns left 
in the batteries were thrown over the bank 
into the river, and every thing not brought 
away was dismantled or destroyed. 

‘The rebels were reported to be hasten- 
ing, with forced marches, towards Richmond. 
A new campaign being expected, the divi- 
sion quietly awaited in its old camps the 
time for rejoining the main army. 

‘Meanwhile events of importance were pro- 
gressing. 

‘McCietian had found Manassas evacu- 
ated, and had returned to Alexandria. _There 
a new organization of his troops had been 
perfected. This was the division of the 
army into corps. One of these new corps 
d’armée was to comprise the divisions of 
Fitz-JoHn Porter, Hamrton, (successor to 
HEINTZELMAN,) and Hooker, and was to be 
commanded by General HerntzeLman. 

‘The blockade of the Potomac having 
ceased, transport steamers of all sizes be- 
gan to run past the late rebel batteries, and 
enliven the broad river in their passage to 
Alexandria. 

“We, of the Signal Detachment, living in 
expectancy, were finally ordered to report 
to the chief signal-officer in Alexandria; and 
they, who at our advent predicted approach- 
ing action for the division, predicted for it, 
at our departure, speedy marching orders. 

‘This time events justified their expecta- 
tions. Before long Hooker’s division left 
the Lower Potomac behind it, and embark- 
ed for a shore, where its undaunted bravery, 
conspicuous even amid such bright surround- 
ings, illuminated an unfortunate campaign 
with imperishable glory.’ 


Here is something about paint and 
complexions, by one who may have 
been ‘blue’ or ‘ green’ when he wrote 
it, for aught we know to the contrary : 


‘Dear Knick: I am somewhat of a 
traveller, as you know, and a few evenings 
ago I was in the midst of a glowing conver- 
sation with one of the fairest of my fair 
friends, when, in giving a description of the 
people of Lima, in Peru, I alluded to the di- 
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versity of complexions among them, by say- 
ing that they were as various as the colors in 
a box of paints. 

‘*Are there any b/wes among them ?’ asked 
my charming friend, with a merry smile. 

‘The question was answered as promptly 
as it was put, wherein lay its only merit. 

‘*Oh! yes; I’ve seensome of them look- 
ing very blue, indeed, after losing all their 
money at the gambling-table. I had the 
blues there myself, and I almost fell in love 
with a girl with d/we eyes, and nearly quar- 
relled with a blue-stocking —a very pretty 
woman, too, but—-—’ I paid her a compli- 
ment, an offence of which I am seldom guil- 
ty, and she colored. 

**Any greens?’ she continued. 

** Yes, I saw some who were green enough 
to let the black-legs cheat them of their 
money at cards. I felt particularly green 
myself, for the first week ; and I subsequent- 
ly became acquainted with a family of Grezns, 
and had greens for-dinner.’ ’ 


‘Tue worse the pun the greater the 
fun,’ with the difference, that, in this 
case, we can’t see it: 


‘Dear Knick: A neighbor of mine, 
named Reep, to use his own elegant phra- 
seology, ‘burst up’ a short time since, leav- 
ing a number of disconsolate creditors to 
deplore the event. He however made a 
vigorous attempt to resume business, and 
was liberal of his promises to pay; upon 
which one of those to whom he applied for 
credit, consulted a friend on the propriety 
of giving the same. ‘ Take my advice,’ said 
the latter, ‘and place no dependence on a 
broken Reed,’ 

‘This reminds me of a Mr. Sparks, of our 
town, who was said to have been refused an 
appointment in the ordnance department be- 
cause he would be a dangerous man to have 
in a powder-magazine. He was fond of 
‘sparking,’ and full of spark-ling conversa- 
tion ; and he once went up in a balloon, thus 
giving a practical illustration of the Scrip- 
tural adage: ‘Man is born unto trouble as 
the sparks fly upwards.’’ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WAR 


Tue repulse of the Federal fleet before 
Charleston may justly be considered the 
greatest defeat we have yet suffered in 
this war. The result of the attack was, 
however, just what we expected, and it 
affords another damning proof of the 
incompetency of the Administration, and 
the improbability of its restoring the 
Union by the only weapon it has left 
at its disposal. The disproportion of 
strength between the attacking and re- 
pelling force left no hope of success on 
the part of the former,-and the rashness 
or madness, or whatever else it may be 
called, of the Navy Department or the 
officer in command of this unfortunate 
expedition, amounts to nothing less than 
acrime. Any sane man could have told 
in advance that thirty-two cannon on 
shipboard would fail to silence three 
hundred hemming an enfilading circle 
of casemated forts and strong earth- 
works. The concentrated fire from these, 
in our opinion, would have rendered use- 
less all the attacking vessels if they had 
remained another half-hour longer than 
the thirty minutes or less in which they 
were actually engaged. We cannot but 
attribute a considerable share of the 
responsibility for this disaster to Ad- 
miral Du Pont. We have no reason to 
suppose that this man is a traitor, but 
if not, supposing him, as we do, to have 
been the chief aider and abettor of the as- 
sault, he is little better than an imbecile 
to have given the orders he did on this 
occasion, and if he had been a traitor he 
could have done no worse injury to the 
Unign cause. We are inclined to believe 
him a headstrong, stupid man, who cal- 
culated upon doing what any of his 
lieutenants could have informed him he 
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could not do. But in any case, the less 
he is employed to conduct future ex- 
peditions the better for the country. 
Charleston will never be taken by a naval 
force alone, and if it ever is captured it 
will be by a combination of land and 
naval forces, and for that we need not 
look for a long time to come. 

There is little that is encouraging in 
the present aspect of the war. Apart 
from our failure before Vicksburgh and 
elsewhere, we are threatened with the 
loss of our foothold on the shores of 
North-Carolina, and there is no prospect 
of compensating successes in other di- 
rections. The army of the Potomac is 
idle, and if we may credit official whis- 
perings, it is likely to achieve little 
or nothing before next autumn, which 
means that it will remain in a state of 
useless stagnation. Meanwhile the Ad- 
ministration can do nothing better than 
send a mountebank member to add to 
its disgrace by making an imprudent 
and fanatical speech at a mass meeting 
in New-York, and Mr. Sewarp, if we 
may credit rumor, is studying how to 
make matters pleasant for his own par- 
ty, regardless of the interests of the 
Union, by writing despatches calculated 
to imperil our friendly relations with 
Great Britain. It is much to be deplored 
that, at a momentous period like this, 
we have not a more able crew to guide 
the ship of state over the stormy sea of 
rebellion, and that the restoration of the 
Union is still a matter of uncertainty. 
What the country wants is an honorable 
peace and reiinion, and for this we need 
hardly hope while the present Cabinet 
have control of the destinies of the 
country. 





